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Quackenbos, and Wells. 
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Are wrought by the use of Ayer’s Hait 
Vigor in restoring gray hair to its original 
color, promoting a new growth, prevent- 
ing the hair from falling, keeping it soft, 
silky, and abundant, and the sealp cool, 
healthy, and free from dandruff or humors. 
The universal testimony is that this prep- 
aration has no equal as a dressing, and 
is, therefore, indispensable to every well- 
furnished toilet. 

“J have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor for some 
time and it has worked wonders for me. I 
was troubled with dandruff and was rapidly 
becoming bald; but since using the Vigor my 
head is perfectly clear of dandruff, the hair 
has ceased coming out, and I now have a 
good growth, of the same color as when I 
was a young woman. I can heartily recom- 
mend any one suffering from dandruff or 
loss of hair to use Ayer’s Hair Vigor as a 
dressing.” — Mrs. Lydia ©. Moody, East 
Pittston, Me. 

“Some time ago my wife’s hair began to 
come out quite freely. 


Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor 


not only prevented my wife from becoming 
bald, but it also caused an entirely new 
growth of hair. Iam ready to certify to this 
statement before a justice cf the peace.”— 
H. Hu!ccbus, Lewisburgh, lowa. 

“Some ycars ago, after a severe attack of 
brain fover, my hair all came out. I used 
such preparations for restoring it as my phy- 
sicians ordered, but failed to produce a 
grovth of hair. I then tried, successively, 
several articles recommended by druggists, 
and all alike fell short of accomplishing the 
desired result. The last remedy I applied 
was Ayer’s Hair Vigor, which brought a 
growth of hair in a few weeks. I think I 
used eight bottles in two years; more than 
was necessary as arestorative, but I liked it 
as a dressing, and have continued to use it 
for that purpose. I believe Ayer’s Hair 
Vigor possesses virtues far above those of 
any similar preparation now on the market.” 
—Vincent Jones, Richmond, Ind. . 
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DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
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MICHIGAN MINING SCHOOL. 

A STATE SCHOOL of Surveying, Mining, Electrical 
and Mechanical Engineering, Physics Chemistry, 
Assaying, Ore Dressing. Mineralogy, Petro raphy, 
Geology, Drafting, Machine Design, ete. Tuition 
free. For catalogues and information address 

M. E. WADSWORTH, A.M., Ph D., Director. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further culars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, ton. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 
T 
For particulars, address 
E. H. Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
PLYMOUTH, N. H. 
Fall Term begins Sept. 2. 
For Information and Sailogues address 


UNDs, Principal. 
NORMAL SOHOOL, 
For elreulars address Mass. 
Miss ELLEN Hyps, Principal. 


NORMAL SOHOOL, Mass. 
For both 
r sexes. For 


the 
A. G. Boypzn, A.M. 
S™18 NORMAL S0HOOL, SALEM, Mass. 

For Ladies only. For catal address the 
Principal, D. BHaoam, Ph.D. 
SMTE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MASS. 

For both sexes. 
For Cataloguse address 
J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 
Thirty-second Year begins and 
Miss MARY VANS, PRINCIPAL. 
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IN BOSTON STREETS—1890. 


BY ADELAIDE CILLEY WALDRON. 


Ring loud, ye chiming bells, from out the town 
Where shone the signal light of Paul Revere! 
Break forth in tunes our fathers used to hear, 

Ye pierciog pipss, and beat, ye drums, with power! 

For those who pass are they who, in the flower 
Of lasty youth kissed off love’s anguished tear, 
And turned to guard the flag we hold most dear, 

As did the men of old in danger’s hour. 
Make reverence to the worn, enfeebled few 

Whose presence tells the nation’s pride and pain ; 
Uncover, freeman, to the coat of blue! 

And though, for those we mourn, tears fall like rain, 
Let acclamation fill the summer day 
As march the veterans on: Hnzza! Make way! 

— Boston Journal. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


W. T. Harris, LL. D., U. S. Commissioner of EHdu- 
cation: The present study of Latin is justified on the 
ground of embryology. 


Supr. Henry Santry, Jowa: The process of educa- 
tion is largely the action of mind on mind ; the influence 
of the superior upon the inferior; of the mature and 
strong intellect upon one immature and weak. 


Boston Daily Advertiser: It is rather late in the day 
for Mr. Carnegie or any one else to preach that there is 
any better way for a young man to employ the first 
twenty-one years of life than among books and teachers. 


James Russet Lowett: Knowledge is not an alms 
to be dependent upon the chance charity of private men 
or the precarious pittance of a trust fund, but a sacred 
duty which the commonwealth owes to every one of her 
children. 


Jonn Lussock, London: The introduction of 
manual work into our schools is most important, not 
merely for an advantage which would result to health, 
not merely from the training of the hand as an instru- 
ment, but also from its effect on the mind itself. 


Springfield Republican: If school boards are properly 
made up they are far better qualified than professional 
teachers can be to look at the broader development of 
pupils, to take thought for the points at which the school 
life touches the family life. At the same time much im- 
provement could be made in the personnel of school 


boards. 


Dr. J. G. Fircn, “Notes on American Schools”: The 
American is aware of many of the defects of his edu- 
cational system, especially its frequent lack of thorough- 
ness, and he is very sensible of the need for amendment ; 
but he is not disheartened, for in the first place he believes 
that he is fully able to effect improvement, and in the 
second place he means to do it. 


Supt. Joun Jasper, New York City: Undue anxiety 
to produce fine results in scholarship often leads to neg- 
lect of the health and comfort of the scholars, a neglect 
to which are directly chargeable round shoulders, cramped 
hands, contracted chests, and myopic eyes. He who does 
not recognize the importance of a natural position, and 
the necessity of incessant vigilance to secure this, has not 
yet mastered the elementary qualifications of an education. 


THE NOVEL AS REPRESENTATIVE OF 


THE PRESENT EPOCH. 


BY JAMES BUCKHAM, VERMONT. 

Books have seldom made epochs, but epochs have 
always made books. The spirit of every age crystallizes 
in its literature. Mankind is never sure of its own status 
until some elect spirit has spoken the time-word. Books 
explain superficial and general thinkers to themselves. 

Epic poetry was the representative literature of the 
heroic age. Homer has expressed the Greek character 
and ideal. Virgil simply reflected the Roman genius 
when he “sang of arms.” Epic poetry was the earliest 
utterance,—and the grandest,—of the awakened con- 
sciousness of the race. 

But as mankind developed, heroic poetry declined. 
With peace, and the arts and sciences, came the lyric age. 
Then, as man’s knowledge, not only of his environment, 
but of himself, deepened and increased, philosophy came 
to be the representative literature of a new epoch. Then 
science ruled supreme; and now, as the representative 
literature of our most modern epoch, comes the novel. 

Life has become so complex, so many-voiced, that 
neither poetry nor philosophy can adequately report it. 
Modern literature demands an instrument of ten strings, 
capable not only of melody, but of harmony and double- 
harmony. Every voice of the times must have its regis- 
ter, even the trivial and the prattling. This modern life 
of ours is multitudinous, and the form of literature which 
represents it must be capable of the widest range. 

Much as has been said of the inadequacy of so-called 
‘* fiction ” to meet the higher requirements of art, and low 
as has been the rank assigned to it, by conventional critics, 
in comparison with poetry, philosophy, and essay-writing, 
there can be no doubt that the modern novel is to-day the 
most vigorous and vital form of literature. More and 
more is it assuming the dominant place in letters. More 
and more are the old-school critics yielding to its essential 
dignity and power. Every indication seems to point to 
fiction as the characteristic and representative literature 
of the dawning twentieth century. There is a vigor, a 
multiplied energy, an indomitable confidence in its own 
future, that promises great things for the modern school 
of novelists. Poetry, at present, is tentative and feeble. 
Essay-writing is well-nigh obsolete. Philosophical writers 
are threshing old straw. But the novel is strong and 
ascendant. It is taking hold of the great problems of the 
time. It is developing the scientific method in the treat- 
ment of every theme. It quails at no challenge of life, 
blanches at no mystery of the future. Depths and 
heights are of its seeking. 

Is it remarkable that this vigorous, versatile, virile form 
of literature should come to be the voice of the epoch ? 
Is it remarkable that, with its growing seriousness and 
firmer hold upon the problems of life, its ssthetic ad- 
vances, its marked development in form and method, the 
novel should be challenging even now the first place in 
modern literature? Mark the inflaence of such novels as 
Ramona, Robert Elsmere, and Looking Backward. 
What poems or treatises, in the present generation, have 
influenced the millions as these novels have done? In 
spirit, in power, in spontaneity, are not such novels as 
these the epics of the nineteenth century ? 

Mankind has now reached that point in its history 
when tremendous problems must crowd upon us, faster, 
almost, than we can give them hearing. Upon whom 
can we so well depend as upon the trained and alert nov- 
elist, to set these problems before us clear-cut and full- 
rounded, photographed, as it were, in detail and outline? 
The coming novel will take for its theme some vital prob- 
lem of the age. The writer, to be sure, will not decide 
the question for his readers, but he will so present it as to 
arouse public sentiment and awaken universal interest and 
sympathy. He will state the problem clearly, intelli- 


gently, vividly, in such a way as to fit the intelligent 


public to grapple with and solve it. The modern novelist 
should not be too dogmatic, too self-assertive, too argu- 
mentative. He may never preach, and he should seldom 
plead. The unsolved problem, in all its relations and 
complications, is what he should set before us. Let his 
book come into the world like a question mark flung by a 
catapult. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


BY SUPT. J. M. GREENWOOD, KANSAS CITY. 


Physical culture should aim to unfold the natural and 
symmetrical beauty of the human body, making it fit and 
capable in every phase of moral life to obey and carry out 
the will of its supreme master,—the mind. Here we have 
stated, in a nutshell, the object of physical culture. Con- 
sequently the inquiry naturally arises, is there a demand 
for such culture, and, if there is, how, when, and where 
shall the instruction be given? To answer these questions 
with any degree of satisfaction, it is necessary to look 
hastily at the subject of education itself. Education may 
be regarded in a restricted sense as the unfolding and 
strengthening of the intellect by observation, travel, read- 
ing and reflection. Under each of these influences a 
person is sometimes spoken of as being educated. But 
by such a restricted meaning of the term, education is 
necessarily partial and inadequate, hence the subject 
must be considered from a more commanding position. 
The basic fact of education is that a child has a body, as 
well as a mind, to be developed symmetrically. This 
truth was clearly apprehended by the ancient Greeks, and 
until quite recently appears to have been almost entirely 
lost sight of by those who had charge of children. 
Modern researches in+ physiology and the laws of right 
living, prove that the child’s body, under external and 
internal influences, will grow into almost any kind of 
shape. A glance at the people one meets any day is 
enough to show how poorly a large majority of them have 
grown. In fact, a well formed, symmetrical body is a 
rare exception, while one-sided, misshapen ones are the 
general rule. This may be further illustrated by the 
halting, shambling, lop-sided, ungainly manner of walking 
everywhere seen, while the lady or gentleman having an 
easy, graceful, natural carriage of the body is rarely 
found. Deformity of body, more or less pronounced, is 
met with on every hand, and is so common that unnatu- 
ralness scarcely excites attention. 

There is no reason why the human body should not 
grow into a beautiful form except in the rarest instances. 
But our system of education has been confined chiefly to 
the intellectual and moral faculties, and the physical 
neglected or left largely to chance. Distorted shapes are 
made by the nurture and culture imposed. To give the 
child a healthy, natural, well-formed, educated body, sub- 
servient to his will, is an additional step toward the com- 
plete education of the whole being. 

Many occupations as well as the sedentary habits of 
student life, are of such a character as to distort the 
human body and to cause it to assume abnormal forms. 
But under a system of physical training, rationally appre- 
hended, the individual, having discovered the reasons for 
physical perfection, forms the habit of caring for his body 
as a part of his life-work, and upon which his success 
largely depends. This is an incentive which is unheeded 
by the person who has not been specially trained in calis- 
thenics. Unconsciously habit becomes automatic, and 
since many of the functions of the body are carried on 
mechanically, a person properly trained in physical cult- 
ure will assume that posture of body most conducive to 
health and symmetry. This habit must come from patient 
and careful practice at first. To secure proper results, 
the training must be systematic and directed by a com- 
petent instructor. A system of calisthenics should call 
into exercise every group of muscle that is essential for 


securing graceful and elastic movements of the body. 
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Girls, probably more than boys, whose opportunities for 
healthful play are greatly restricted in cities and towns, 
need calisthenic drill regularly. Bending over their 
lessons or music has a tendency to produce contraction of 
the muscles, round shoulders, and narrow chests. To 
counteract these injurious habits formed at home and in 
school, the only safe remedy is physical training, practiced 
at regular intervals. 

So far I have spoken only of one phase of this branch 
of education. The other and more important is the 
subordination of the body to the will, which is the chief 
end of education. The very nature of the exercises 
requires the strictest attention. In every exercise the 
pupil’s undivided attention is challenged, and then held 
firmly to the work in hand. All commands are simple, 
positive, and direct. The first thing aimed at is the 
proper position for standing. This includes the whole 
attitude of the body, free from restraint. Next follow 
arm, head, foot, and knee exercises, and so on throughout 
the course. 

Calisthenic exercises should not take the place of the 
régular recess or the play hours of the child. Those 
teachers who substitute schoolroom drills and such exer- 
cises for the “old-fashioned recess ”’ are guilty of criminal 
conduct toward the children. The child needs to throw 
aside his will power, and let nature “caper.” Calisthenic 
exercises are precisely of the same nature as “drilling 
soldiers.” The attention is on the alert every moment. 
The play of children as such must be free,—spontaneous. 
The teacher or school officer who deprives the child of 
his recesses, or drills him by the sheer force of his superior 
will-power during these intervals, ought to be put on a 
“ducking stool.”” The no recess plan is a physiological 
mistake, and those who adopt it, virtually confess thei: 
own inability to manage children. 


VACATION NOTES.—(V.) 


BY SUSAN HALL. 

I am studying leisure this afternoon, “ from the ob- 
ject,” if you please. I am learning to put a week’s rest 
into one afternoon. Would you like my recipe? It is 
simple. A Mexican hammock, of generous capacity. 
stretched in the shade of the balm of Gilead trees ; an 
old copy of Pilgrim’s Progress, that I may read if ]} 
like ; a pillow, to suggest the quintessence of ease; a 
mountain staff of twisted fir, to aid in giving to my ham- 
mock the requisite gentle motion; a deliberate turning 
away from the tasks and suggestions of indoors,—these 
are the ingredients. Time, directly after dinner. Dura- 
tion, until sunset, if possible. The details of the after- 
noons may vary; but all “ out-of-doors” must contribute 
to the occupation of resting, if it is to be a success. 

This afternoon I smile to find myself resting, for 
hours, “on purpose”’ (as we children used to say), in- 
stead of writing some of the many letters that ask to be 
sent to waiting friends, reading the new book on educa- 
tion which I bought in town yesterday, or mending the 
sad rent in my brown gown. When my other self, accus- 
tomed to pack every minute full of work, would spur me 
to some active labor, I restrain her with firm dignity, say- 
ing, “‘ My dear, you will do far better work by and by if 
you rest now.” Thus calmed, that would-be-busy self 
allows me to take mine ease in mine hammock, under 
mine own beloved balm of Gileads, and I have no more 
remonstrances from her. 

I thrust my fir stick into the ground, or against one of 
the trees near, to help push myself into swinging; then I 
look idly at its smooth stem, with its peeled “ stemlets ” 
twisted in so curious fashion about it. There is the 
mark,—‘ Flume, 1880” ; my hammock swings me there, 
and I am climbing the path to the great boulder, walking 
over the smooth stone floor which seems so wonderful to 
me, gathering the beautiful brown and green fern mosses, 
forbearing to touch the delicate oxalis, resting in the 
strength and beauty of the pines and hemlocks, and find- 
ing peace everywhere. What a marvelous gift, this 
memory, that enables us to live over and over again these 
hours of pleasure ! 

My hammock swings lazily. I watch the robins as 
they alight in the new-mown clover field, run a few feet, 
hop about, look with apparent unconcern upon their lazy 


neighbor, and dip their heads quickly for the worm their 
sharp eyes have discovered. Their chirp has a neighborly 
sound. I love to hear it. I recall an old apple tree,— 
“the sour porter,”—in our neglected orchard, where we 
children used always to find robin’s nests. One, to my 
delight, contained besides its portion of strings and 
grasses, a leaf of a first reader. The discovery was glee- 
fully shared with my mates. To think of callow robins 
reading: “I go up. Do I goup? Ican fly. See me 
fly! You may try to fly, but do not fly too high.” 

I was sorry that haying time had reached home before 
I did. I wanted to see the white clover in blossom,—a 
field full. There is no blossom dearer tome. I search 
for the earliest ones. I treasure the latest ones, and have 
them always near me as long as they can be found. 
There is a glass bowl on my writing table now filled with 
the sweet posies, a four-leaf clover among them, earn- 
estly desired for luck. And I know that “ somewhere,” 
miles away, my friend looks on a vase of clover, too, and 
sends me a loving thought. God bless her? May the 
clovers give some added sweetness to her brave life. 


My thought follows her in her work, as she goes in and 
out of sick rooms, carrying always some message of hope 
and courage, or as she passes through the hospital wards, 
leaving both healing and blessing. Her noble life must 
leave its influence in many a heart, while her skill brings 
strength to the weak body. I am myself stronger be- 
cause she is so brave, more earnest in my endeavor be- 
cause she lives a consecrated life. How can we be grate- 
ful enough for the inspiration that comes to us through 
knowing noble women ! 

There is a sound in the grass beside me. Something 
rubs against the side of my hammock. It is ‘“ Ches,” 
who has come to be petted. ‘ Ches” is a setter, if you 
please,—a fine fellow. He chooses to make friends with 
me, and comes at frequent intervals to have me stroke his 
head. Now he rests his head on the hammock and eyes 
me curiously asI pet him. He has been running through 
the brook, and the mud near it. “No, there is no room 
inthe hammock for you. Charge, Chester, charge!” But 
**Ches”’ does not lie down until by sundry slaps and 
pokes and pushes I have convinced him that I intend that 
he shall. If his master had but snapped his finger, the 
dog would have obeyed on the instant. The note of 
command must have been lacking in my words. I have 
seen teachers manage children as badly as I managed 
** Ches.”’ 

There are the cars! Half-past four. They hurry past 
the house, half hidden by the high fence beyond the field. 
[ am glad they are no nearer. But their nearness was a 
matter of congratulation in my childhood days. So many 
knives and pairs of scissors [ made of pins which were 
pressed upon the track by the heavy wheels! How I 
quaked and held my breath when the engine passed over 
my treasures, “for fear it might run off the track”! 
And the picnic trains that passed were a source of great 
delight tome. The train moved slowly up grade with its 
laboring engine and heavy cars. Handkerchiefs and 
fags were flying from every window; the children an- 
swered with hearty good will. We marveled that so 
many should come from the unknown somewhere, and 
built strange fancies into our childish explanations. 
“The city” seemed so far away, and so awe-inspiring. 
“The grove,” which the picnickers sought, was a myste- 
rious island to us. And now they are so simple, so near, 
so common. If only we could call back the childhood 
halo to transform our commonplace. 

There is a step on the piazza. One of the neighbors 
has come to sit with me. The hammock proves to be both 
capacious and generous, and we sit in the shade together. 
My Pilyrim’s Progress is still with me. “ Oh, no, I was 
not reading. You have not interrupted me. I had the 
book for conscience’ sake, that I might not seem wholly 
idle ; and I want to read the old story again, to see if it 
means more to me now than it did when it gave me pleas- 
sure as a child.” 

Our neighbor loves the book, it seems. She turns its 
pages, and reads its familiar words. Their quaint sweet- 
ness has a wonderful charm for me. The truths so skill- 
fully taught are truths I still need to hear. I follow 
Christian on his pilgrimage, and re-read my own experi- 
ence. The balm of Gilead leaves stir gently ; the warm 
day has steeped new fragrance from them. The robins 


call from the locust trees. My neighbor’s sweet, clear 


- is in harmony with the thought she reads, with the 
quiet everywhere. “The pilgrim they laid in a large 
upper chamber, whose window opened toward the sun- 
rising. The name of the chamber was ‘ Peace.’ ” 


THE NEWSPAPER. 


BY MARY E. CARDWELL, NEW ALBANY, IND. 

Modern journalism has marked an epoch in civilization. 
It has been the great educator of the masses. The news- 
paper-read man is almost invariably a man of §intelli- 
gence. He finds a natural impetus to progress in his 
daily contact with current opinion and with a knowledge 
of the occurrences, activities, and achievements of his 
time. Yet if he is what is termed uneducated, he is 
prone also to be intensely radical, and there is an element 
of danger in the very influence which makes his mental 
activity so inevitable. His favorite newspaper may be 
for him an incendiary document. His radicalism, without 
the mental balance to weigh opinion properly, easily de- 
generates into blind partisanship, narrow prejudice, big- 
otry, and even anarchy. But whether he is learned or 
unlearned, it is becoming daily more evident that it is the 
newspaper-read man who is to be the great moving force 
in all civilized nations. 

The worth of current topics, as a feature of school and 
college education, rests primarily in the fact that they are 
living issues, and hence make a direct appeal to the sym- 
pathies of the student. The mere habit of taking cogni- 
zance of the world’s doings and thinking, and of discrim- 
inating in regard to them, is an acquisition which cannot 
be too highly estimated. The greatest defect in the 
learning of the past was its tendency to isolate the learned 
and make them indifferent to the needs of their own 
time. The world is suffering to-day from a want of the 
codperation of the wise and the educated in efforts for 
reform in every direction. One of the first results of ed- 
ucation should be an appreciation of the fact that the 
present is always a history making period, and a link, 
perhaps an incalculably important one, in the world’s suc- 
cession of events. 

In former times it was thought that knowledge to be 
valuable must be venerable. That day has passed. We 
are not only making history, but we are making it with 
amazing rapidity. New facts in natural science, new 
ideas in political economy, sociology. ethics, politics, and 
philosophy, and even new territory in the material world, 
are being discovered with startling frequency. Explora- 
tions and investigations in al! moral, intellectual, and ma- 
terial fields are bringing to light mines of wealth. Printed 
accounts of these form the crude material of a knowledge 
that will in a few years be thought essential to a thor- 
ough education. Why should it now lie unused at the 
children’s feet, because their textbooks cannot be matters 
of daily, or even yearly, revision ? 

The journals of to-day provide natural supplements in 
almost every branch of study in the usual school curriculum. 
The possible use of the newspaper as illustrative and 
supplemental to textbook lessons will be quickly seen by 
thoughtful teachers : in historical study by parallelisms 
drawn between the occurrences of to-day and the inci- 
dents and facts of history ; in geography, by happenings 
of more or less importance, which, dwelt upon, will 
strengthen impression of places and their characteristics, 
conditions, and inhabitants; in natural and physical sci- 
ence, by new discoveries and inventions; and in a sim- 
ilar way throughout the curriculum of any school. 

The great work, however, to be accomplished by the use 
of current topics, isin connection with those studies which 
specially require the use of the reasoning and reflective 
powers, and from which direct discipline of the mind and 
character are expected. 

Systematic and continual attention given to what is 
being done and thought by the world, will almost inevit- 
ably cultivate public spirit, and while encouraging patri- 
otism, especially in American children, will be a strong 
influence in the direction of that cosmopolitanism which 
distinguishes the highest types of men and of minds. 

The most plausible objection that can be made to this 
new study is, that it will be so difficult to discriminate 
properly as to what topics are most timely, and what 
among the great mass of new facts and opinions, daily 
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dents. Few teachers, it will be said, are sufficiently crit- 
ical and judicious to be proper censors of journalistic 
matter for children’s use. No perfection can be expected 
in this, any more than in any other work, necessarily ex- 
perimental in its beginnings. Mistakes will be made, 
perhaps grievous ones, and much time and thought may 
be wasted. But teachers who are trusted with the edu- 
cation of children in the studies now part of every school 
curriculum, should be equal to this work also. If they 
are not, they would soon become so through necessity, 
and still more through the influence of the work itself, 
which would make them almost perforce broadly intelli- 
gent and discriminating. 


THE EYE IN SCHOOL. 


BY LOUISE FISKE BRYSON. 

The close student, of whatever age, imperils his eye. 
sight more or less, no matter how favorable the environ- 
ment. 

Near-sightedness is produced artificially on an enorm- 
ous scale among the little ones at school. It increases 
according to class grade, — according to increased use of 
books. In German schools Cohn found that more than 
one-half the pupils of the highest class were near-sighted. 
For this appalling state of things the German alphabet 
may be in some degree responsible, the N and R, B and 
V,and the 6 and y looking more alike than any two 
Roman letters. Under all circumstances, the constant 
effort made to accommodate the eye to the usual reading 
distance causes a permanent contraction of delicate mus- 
cles and increases the curve of the lens. As the ten- 
dency to myopia, through this changed anatomical struct- 
ure, is likely to become hereditary, it is of importance 
that authorities pay special attention to the subject, or the 
sight of the race will become impaired in the ratio of in- 
creased use of books; or, popularly speaking, of edu- 
cation, as this use and abuse of books is so often 
called. Open-air exercise does much for the eye, the 
effort at accommodation of sight being then at the mini- 
mum. Possible preservation of normal eyesight is one of 
the many charms of country life, where outdoor work in- 
vites a wide range of vision. Activities concerned with 
minute objects and the circumscribed vista of city streets 
induce a condition of strain that is more or less constant. 
It is fortunately possible to piece out defective eyesight 
with spectacles, which are a medicine and a practical 
cure for ametropia. At the same time the necessary use 
of glasses excludes their wearer from certain careers, 
notably where the lives of others are concerned, as for 
instance, positions on the Metropolitan elevated railroads. 
No glasses are allowed, and with reason. While it is out 
of the power of man to do more than patch up and prop 
up defective sight, much may be done to prevent and ar- 
rest impairment of vision. And, surely, the ounce of 
prevention can scarcely be more wisely expended! A few 
rules strictly observed in the school would greatly lessen 
the danger. The following directions for preserving 
sight will bear frequent repetition : 

Select the proper print for children. Never give a 
child a finely-printed book. Reading matter in diamond, 
pearl, agate, or nonpareil is unfit for children’s eyes. 

Abolish study by insufficient light always, and by arti- 
ficial light as far as possible. Children who are at all 
near-sighted should be seated nearest the windows. Cross 
lights,—that is, lights from both sides of the room,—are 
intolerable, and really criminal. There may be windows 
in the rear and on one side, but never any in front. It is 
against the law in Germany to put windows in both sides 
of a schoolroom. The windows should be large, and not 
obscured by trees or buildings. Books must be held at a 
proper angle, so that rays of light from the printed page 
do not enter the eye obliquely. The head must be held 
nearly erect in studying and writing, and the desk 
arranged to make this practicable. Frequent change of 
position is necessary, the easy posture usually being the 
one of least strain. Encourage and train the pupil to 
look off the book frequently, to change the focus of sight, 
and to close the eyes at times. The eye must be directed 
to some object that can be clearly seen, as a picture, 


fund of experience of the race and are converted into ideas 
that govern our lives through education. The human 
race lives and dies for the individual man. All the ob- 
servation of the facts of the universe, all thinking into 
the causes of those facts by this process is rendered avail- 
able for each man. He may reinforce his feeble indi- 
vidual might by the aggregate feeling and seeing and 


to focus the printed page. 

Any combination is better than white paper and black 
ink. Yellow paper with blue ink causes the least pain 
and fatigue. —Woman’s Cycle. 


DEAF CHILDREN. 


BY ALLAN DALE. 

Careful and minute investigations have been made by 
several Berlin physicians, in private institutions, to ascer- 
tain the extent of ear-diseases among children. The re- 
sult was that 25 per cent. of all the children examined 
proved to have defective hearing. Many children could 
not hear at a distance of 20 to 25 metres; most of these 
were not materially incommoded. But when at within a 
distance of 12 or 15 metres hearing proved defective, it 
was astonishing to notice the incredulity of the sufferers 
When they did not understand the speaker they generally 
claimed that he spoke indistinctly. One observation has 
been made generally, that children of better situated 
parents, as a rule, heard better than children coming from 
squalid homes. Since disturbances in the organ of hear- 
ing increase during school years, it is reasonable to be- 
lieve that many people suffer in health and from inability 
to work. It is plain to teachers, and can be frequently 
observed, that much more concentration and attention is 
necessary on the part of pupils who are hard of hearing 
than on the part of those who hear well. Diseases of the 
ear, especially when not very pronounced, are too fre- 
quently left unnoticed, and such children are misjudged 
by teachers ; they are thought to be inattentive, and pun- 
ished for it, while in truth they fail to hear what is told 
them. In most cases a timely treatment will cure the 
defect, since the cause of most of these disturbances is 
comparatively trifling. The physicians referred to also 
warned hot-blooded teachers from punishing children by 
boxing their ears. The ear-drum is a very thin skin, and 
easily bursts in consequence of a violent compression of 
air in the ear by a sudden slap. 


THE UNIVERSITIES AND THE PEHEOPLE.* 


BY WM. T. HARRIS, LL. D., 
U. 8, Commissioner of Education. 


Only as educated beings do we live a conscious life in 
the high sense of the word. Only by education do we 
go out beyond ourselves as mere individuals and enter 
into our heritage of the life of the race. 

The educated man may live over in himself the lives of 
all others as well as his own life In fact, each lives for 
all and all live for each on the plane of educated being. 
On this plane the individual may be said to ascend into 
the species. Individual immortality belongs to the being 
that can think ideas. Ideas embody the life experience 
of the race and make possible the life of each in all. 
The mistakes and errors of each and every man as well 
as his achievements and successes all go into the common 


While he is shaping his conduct of life in harmony 
with the stadent ideals, he is at the same time undergoing 
a mighty change in his aspirations. Above his class he 
sees advanced classes performing with ease daily tasks in 
the study of language, mathematics, and science that 
seem to his undisciplined powers little short of miracles. 
There is a promise and potency in the study of these 
branches which are learned in the college, a promise and 
potency to enlighten us and produce in us a sort of meta- 
morphosis out of ourselves,—out of ourselves as puny in- 
dividvals into our great self as the race. 

A liberal education gives personality in the place of 
mere individuality, using the word “personality” in a 
technical sense to signify a higher potency than individ- 
uality,—in short an individuality that combines with other 
individualities, namely its fellow-men, and reénforces its 
single might by the might of all. 

What is a liberal course of study? The youth in his 
home far distant from the university may be aroused to 
industry on the lines of intellectual mastery. He may 
not gain the stimulus of direct personal contact and the 
self-knowledge that comes of seeing the growth of one’s 
equals, but he may master the course of study which 
gives him the most insight into the world of nature and 
the world of human civilization. The university exten- 
sion scheme may lay out courses of study and hold se- 
vere examination tests that will be sufficient to stimulate 
the aspiration and guide the labors of vast multitudes of 
youths and adults who have been debarred from the priv- 
ilege of college residence. But no amount of study on 
the phase of primary education, or even of secondary 
education will ever give one a university education. 

Higher instruction differs from lower instruction chiefly 
in this: Lower instruction concerns to a greater extent 
the mere inventory of things and events, and has less to 
do with inquiring into the unity of those things and 
events. Higher instruction deals more with the relation 
of things and events. It investigates the dependence of 
one phase upon another, and it deals especially with the 
practical relation of all species of knowledge to man as 
individual and as a social whole. This latter kind of in- 
struction, it is evident, is ethical, and we may say there- 
fore that it is a characteristic of higher education that it 
should be ethical and build up in the mind of the student 
a habit of thinking on the human relations of all de- 
partments of inquiry. 

In the lower instruction the ethical is taught by pre- 
cept and practice. In higher education the mind of the 
student is directed toward the ethical unity that pervades 
the worlds of man and nature as their regulative prin- 
ciple. The youth is emancipated from mere blind au- 
thority of custom and made free by insight into the im- 
manent necessity of ethical principles. 

The general principle which determines the character 
of insight-giviog studies is this: They must be of such a 
kind that they lead the individual out of his immediate 
surroundings, and assimilate him with the atmosphere 
and surroundings of an early historical age of the people 
to which he belongs. Each stage of culture is a product 
of two factors,—the activity of present social forces, and 
that of the previous stage of culture. Every stage of 
culture goes down into succeeding ones in human history 


as a silent factor, still exercising a determining influence 


upon them, but in an ever weakening degree. The edu- 
ucation of the child first proceeds to take him out of him- 
self and bathe him in the rare atmosphere of the child- 
hood of his race. 

With the education of the school begins a serious as- 


thinking of all men now living and of all that have lived. 
Civilization itself is one vast process of education going 
on for each individual that participates in it from the 
cradle to the grave. The student learns not merely from 
books and professors, but from his fellow students, learn- 
ing to know himself by seeing his image reflected, mag- 
nified, and enlarged, as it were, in the spectacle of an entire 
class or the entirecollege. Each student measures his actual 
realization by the side of the ideal held up by his fellows 
and he does much to rid himself of his eccentricities and 
provincialisms, his low motives, his Philistinism by the 
help of his college mates, gaining more perhaps through 
their friendly jibes and sarcasm than through their ad- 
vice and counsel. 


motto, or decoration in some part of the room. The! + Abstract of » recently preparpd paper, 


similation of the classics of his people, wherein he be- 
comes by degrees conscious of the elements of his com- 
plex being. He finds one after another the threads that 
compose his civilizations,—threads that weave the tissue 
of his own nature as a product of civilization. The Chi- 
nese child reads Confucius and Mencius and sees the 
universal type and model on which the Chinese every-day 
world is formed. The Hindoo child listens to the stories 
of the Hitopadesa, and learns the Vedas and Puranas, 
and becomes conscious of the ideal principles of his caste 
system. The Turk reads his Koran, and learns to recog- 
nize the ordinances which direct and control his relations 
to his fellow men and to himself. 

Our own school takes the pupils to Greece and Rome 
through the two dead languages, Latin and Greek ; for 
the evolution of the civilization in which we live and 
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move and have our being issued through Greece and 
Rome on its way to us. Each one of our institutions 
traces its genesis in the necessities that arose in the his- 
tories of those people. The organism of the state, the 
invention of the forms in which man may live in a civil 
community and enjoy municipal and personal rights,— 
these trace their descent in a direct line from Rome, and 


were indigenous to the people that spoke Latin. In our} persons. ' 
swamps, as is the beautiful and fragrant Pogonia. Di- 


rectly on the shore is the great yellow horned-poppy 


civil and political forms we live Roman life to-day. Even 
the vocabulary of the portion of our language that ex- 


requires much patience to accumulate enough for 4 
meal. The evening primrose appears to love the sandy 


dunes, as does the mullein and the pretty little sensitive 


plant (Cassia chamecrista). None of these are yet in 
flower. The poison oak, dogwood, or poison sumac (it 
is known by these three names) is in full flower. This 
is unpleasantly abundant, being poisonous to many 


The slender Jris is in fine flower in all the 


presses these phases of our civilization, is of Latin deriva-|(Glaucium luteum). 


tion. To ferret out and make clear to ourselves this 
part of our being is to assimilate the Roman civilization. 
Religion points to Rome as the radiating center of Chris- 


tendom. This insight cannot be obtained except through|blossom ere many weeks. 


study exactly equivalent to the Latin and Greek studies 
which are required in our higher schools. 

It must be admitted that the function of the university 
in our day is not precisely the same as that of its infancy. 


In the meadows the yellow daisy or cone flower (Rud- 


beckia) is conspicuous, with its chocolate disk and orange- 
colored rays. Unnuambered goldenrods, too, will be in 


Then, in the fields, may be 
seen the dwarf evening primrose, and beds of blue-eyed 


grass. 
Bat I am diverging from the yellow sands. In these 


warm days one should keep by the sea, and enjoy the 


The art of printing has produced the change. The ad-|cliffs and beaches. 


vent of the daily newspaper is perhaps the most signifi- 
cant circumstance of the present century. Its influence 
is as potent to change our educational systems, as the dis- 
covery of printing itself was in the fifteenth century. 
After the invention of printing the attendance on uni- 
versities diminished. Oxford had 15,000 about the year 
1400; 5,000 in 1500, and only 2,600 in 1880. The 


THE TEACHERS’ READING CIRCLE IN 
EDUCATION. 


BY MRS. D. LATHROP WILLIAMS, OHIO. 


The teachers’ reading circle can be successfully used 


university revived learning; the printed book makes /as a means to two distinct ends in the training of teachers. 


learning accessible to the many, makes the wisdom of the 
race accessible to all. 


The invention of the art of printing changed the vantages of a normal school. 


function of the higher schools of Europe; it did not de- 
stroy them, or render them superfluous. 


came into vogue, and classification and grading were per-|leave home to attend school. 


First, it may be made to direct a course of study for 
young teachers who cannot avail themselves of the ad- 
Some localities are not pro- 
vided with normal schools within a convenient distance ; 


Examinations] some young teachers are not so situated that they can 


The reading circle comes 


fected. The course of study became more and more dis-|to such persons with a course of study carefully selected, 


ciplinary, and mere information studies were allowed 
subordinate places. 


SHORE PLANTS. 


BY W. WHITMAN BAILEY. 


with the offer of textbooks at the lowest price, and with 
the promise of suitable recognition when the work is ac- 
complished. This gives to teachers who must support 
themselves while they study an opportnnity to do so, and 
encourages all who are not too remote from each other to 
join themselves in groups, so as to gain what comes from 


— contact aud fellowship in study, besides the stimulus which 
One who resides for a while near the salt water will] comes from examinations at regular intervals, and credit 
perceive that there are certain plants that love the vicinity | for the work done. 


of the sea. We do not now speak of true maritime 
plants, but of those littoral species just above tide water. 
These vary with the season and pass in regular succession. 
Above the line of refuse seaweed the beach-pea will be 


There is no educational need so pressing as that of 
better preparation of the country teachers. No state has 
better city schools than Ohio, but I fear many excel 
us in our country schools. If our country teachers 


seen in full flower, and a pretty plant it is with its pinnate | could be induced, or compelled, to begin and continue a 


tendrilled leaves and purple blossoms. It is as handsome 
asa sweet pea. Its long pods are full of fine-looking 
peas, or more properly, beans. 

A little further up from the shore the pink bind weeds 
are now in their glory, twining over the shrubbery, and 
spreading their silken tents for wandering bees. Every- 
where one will see the ‘ Venuses’ looking-glass ” (Spec- 
ularia), looking like a blue-bell, which, in effect, it really 
is. The blue Linaria may also be seen. Not in bloom, 
bat observable for its beautifully dissected leaves, is the 
wormwood (Artemisia caudata), the cousin of our west- 
ern sage bush. 

Along the salt water inlets is seen the silver weed 
(Potentilla anserina). It has a pinnate leaf of from 
nine to thirteen leaflets, themselves serrate, and with little 
ones interspersed, green above, but silvery white and 
silky beneath. The flowers resemble those of the straw- 
berry, but are yellow, and are raised on long stalks. 
The plant grows by runners. 

The wild retch (Vicia cracca) is very common along 
the Ocean Drive at Newport, and so is the lovely pim. 
pernell or “ poor-man’s weather-glass ” (Anagallis arven- 
sis). The peculiar brick-red of its flowers is unsurpassed. 

There is a vast list of grasses and sedges which might 
be added to our shore plants. I will not dwell upon 
these, except to mention as fairest upon them, the velvet 
or purple grass (Holcus lanatus), which is quite a feat- 
ure in the mid-summer landscape. We should include 
the wild roses, which approach as near the water as they 
can, and appear to thrive especially well within the influ- 
ence of its breeze. Sometimes we pick up the penny- 
cress (Zhlaspi arvense). It belongs to the mustard 
family, and has broad, circular winged pods, deeply 
notched at the top. The flowers are inconspicuous. 


course of study, a change would be manifest in a short 
time. Asarule, the country teacher educates the country 
teacher, and he begets his like in matter and method. 
An uplift of a generation of teachers would make itself 
felt through every successive generation. No one would 
claim that a course of reading, though conducted as care- 
fully as possible, would be equal to a course of study in a 
normal school, but it would constitute a great advance 
over the preparation which the common district school 
now gives to its pupils. 

Such a course should be a review of subjects, not text- 
books, in a good English course, and some simple profes- 
sional reading, including both the science and the methods 
of education. 

Such a course of study would necessarily tend to a 
brotherhood of teachers, for each state teachers’ associa- 
tion having it in charge would welcome to its membership 
all who had received its honors, and such persons would 
be bound by peculiar ties to the body of teachers which 
had conferred these honors. 

The dangers are, first, that so much work will be given 
that teachers will not have time to complete it in its 
allotted period ; and second, that the work will be super- 
ficially done. The means of avoiding both these dangers 
are in the hands of the managers of the circles. 

Second, the reading circle can be make a means of 
growth to teachers who have completed a course of study 
before entering upon their professional duties. Few 
teachers have that quickening faith which is the evidence 
of things not seen. The laborious and wearisome disci- 
pline and instruction in a badly heated and badly ventil- 
ated schoolroom, leaves them too infirm of will to compel 
themselves to study ; and so time slips away in valueless 


conversation or convenient amusement. But if a course 


We find wild strawberries abundant and good, but it 


hand, and a certain portion must be read to-day, he com- 
pels himself to begin ; and soon the mental stimulus 
makes him forget his weariness, daty becomes a recrea- 
tion, and the recreation a re-creation. 

The demands of our courses of study are 8o imperative 
upon pupils in school and college that they have very 
little time for general reading, and there is danger that 
they may never read enough to learn to love books. 
When they leave school they do not know just what to 
read, and time and opportunity go by and record no 
progress either in mental power or furnishings. The 
reading course can furnish both direction and stimulus to 
such persons. 

The course for the graduated teacher should consist 
largely of the best literature-culture books, history and 
philosophy, essay and biography, poetry and fiction. 
Whatever informs, broadens, polishes, and spiritualizes 
the man; whatever makes him a more harmonious, better 
poised, or purer man, by so much makes him a better 
teacher ; for, after all, our power is measured more by 
what we are than by what we know. 

Add to this some well-chosen books upon the philoso- 
phy and the bistory of education, that he may be always 
ready to give a reason for his educational faith and prac 
tice, and you have all the requisite material for profes- 
sional growth. Teachers who are growing by reading, 
will unconsciously inspire their pupils to read. 

This leads to a third use of the reading circle, which is 
that it offers an opportunity for the public discussion of 
educational topics, so that persons outside the profession 
may become interested in educational questions. Teach- 
ers in schools remote from cities and towns where there 
are few attractions for young people, can readily associate 
with themselves their older pupils and most intelligent 
patrons in reading and discussion. No man can do more 
for another educationally than to teach him to read,—that 
is, to develop in him a love of good reading and an in- 
stinct to find it. Once, great men got their furnishings 
from Plutarch’s Lives, Shakespeare, Milton, and the 
English Bible, and had no lack. Then men knew how to 
read ; now, pupils study, study, study, textbook upon text- 
book, and as the mental grip grows weaker, books are 
made thinner, till, in too many by far, thought-inspiring 
passages are as two grains of wheat hid in two bushels 
of chaff, which you shall seek all day ere you find them. 
Happy the teacher who knows how to read, and who can 
inspire his pupils with a love of reading. 


THE DUTY OF THE UNIVERSITY TO THE 
TEACHING PROFESSION.* 


BY NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, PH.D., 
President of the New York College for the Training of Teachers. 


From the close of the Middle Ages the universities 
have been a potent force in promoting the intellectual de- 
velopment of the civilized world. They have been at 
once the conservators of culture attained and the means 
to a broader and deeper acquirement. From Bologna’s 
foundation until the present time the university has con- 
tinued to increase in scope, in power, and in influence 
until to-day it stands in Europe and America alike, the 
faithful witness to the intellectual triumphs of the past 
and the sure guide to the intellectual progress of the 
future. 

The university stimulates and strengthens every phase 
of educational activity. No department of the scholastic 
organization is wholly beyond the reach of its influence. 
It spirit touches and animates, although sometimes very 
indirectly, every grade of common school. It has 
moulded and shaped the practical affairs of life, the cur- 
rent of human history. The need of our time is well- 
trained, educated men and women, equipped morally, in- 
tellectually, and physically to be of service to society and 
the state. As the common school with its army of teach- 
ers, scattered as it is over the length and breadth of the 
Jand, s the controlling factor in the problem of national 
education, it comes to pass that at this time the university 
owes a most imperative duty to the teaching profession,— 
the careful and systematic exposition of education consid- 
ered as a science. 


Great as is our zeal for education, we have long ove! 


of reading has been decided upon, and a book be at!y 


* Abstract of an address delivered be 
ft State 
eachers’ Association, at Saratoga, July 8, 1590. 
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looked education itself as a subject of study and investi- 
gation. From Aristotle to Spencer education has claimed 
the careful attention of almost every thinker whose name 
occupies a permanent place in the history of philosophy. 
Great nations are freely spending both their treasure and 
the energy of their profoundest and acutest intellects in 
the endeavor to provide a complete and harmonious sys- 
tem of scholastic training for their youth. Hundreds of 
thousands of teachers engaged in the actual work of the 
schoolroom are asking for light to guide their daily prac- 
tice, and principle on which to base it. Surely now the 
time has come when the university may and must lend 
its aid. 

Normal schools are invaluable, professional training 
schools and colleges for teachers are necessary, but these 
are not all. They serve to cultivate a field which the 
university cannot reach directly, but they cannot sup- 
plant the work of the university itself. The university, 
and the university alone, is equipped by tradition, by 
scholarship, by resources, and by opportunity to give to 
the subject of education that profound and accurate treat- 
ment that has characterized its study of the sciences, both 
moral and physical, during the past five hundred years. 

The university will naturally bring to the study of edu- 
eation three points of view, and as a result there will be 
three distinct but complementary phases of educational 
science,—the historical, the psychological, the ethical. 
From the historical standpoint the university will con- 
struct, by the use of the comparative and statistical meth- 
ods so familiar in other fields of learning, the history of 
education. 

As complementary to the history of educational thought 
and practice, the university will make a careful and sys- 
tematic study of existing educational systems. Their 
organization and administration, their financial basis and 
their cost, their effectiveness, and the significance and 

characteristics of the various institutions contained in 
them, will all be made clear. The value of such a study 
as this is self-evident; for it is the advantage of our 
modern civilization that in all these great human con- 
cerns, each nation is ready and willing to profit by the 
experience of its neighbor. 

From the psychological standpoint the university will 
construct a science of education from which the princi- 
ples of the art of teaching will be readily derived. In 
this field much has been done of recent years, largely in 
the universities of Germany. It is founded upon the 
science of psychology and not upon crude, empirical gen- 
eralizations. But a prodigious work is still to be accom- 
plished. The science of psychology itself, as distinguished 
from the old so-called mental science, is still in its in- 
fancy. Ina hundred laboratories and studies investiga- 
tions are now in progress which, when completed, will 
add immensely to our knowledge of the laws of mental 
growth and mental processes. The peculiar psycholog- 
ical facts upon which a science of education is to be 
based, are only now being gathered. Every classroom, 
whether it contains but a single child or a hundred chil- 
dren, is a psychological laboratory of the first order, and 
it is reasonable to believe that as the number of ade- 
quately trained teachers increases, the accumulation of 
psychological material for a science of education will pro- 
ceed with greatly increased rapidity. 

The university cannot, with any organization that it 
has yet assumed, give to intending teachers their neces- 
sary practical training. For this training constant con- 
tact with children themselves and much experience in the 
schoolroom are indispensable. And although the med- 
ical faculty assigns its students to the task of observation 
and practice in the hospital, the university student of edu- 
cation has not yet had a similar opportunity for profes- 
sional apprenticeship accorded to him. The time may 
come when the university will be able to offer practical 
teaching experience to those students who desire it; but 
the work of constructing and expounding a science of 
education need not be delayed until then. 

From the ethical standpoint the university will seek to 
establish the aim of education, to point out wherein the 
goal of moral and intellectal development consists, to 
make clear the considerations that should control the ac- 
tion of the educated individual as a person, as a member 
of the family, as a citizen of the state. There is a terri- 
tory of considerable extent in which ethics, economics, 


that will be raised in it are of the weightiest, and their 
determination a matter of great importance. In it, as in 
all things, we need to know the ultimate aim of the proc- 
ess we engage in and the moral value of the agencies we 
employ. Here again the university finds opportunity for 
the exercise of its vast powers. Ethical speculation is as 
old as civilization, but there is a wide range of subjects 
and human activities, many of them intimately connected 
with education, to which the exact application of moral 
ideals and ethical laws is still to be made. To make 
this application will be the contribution of the university 
to the ethical side of the science of education. 

A science of education will not be completed in a day. 


too great a number of details, to admit of speed in its 
construction. Its secrets will only be yielded up to pa 
tient research and unremitting intellectual toil. But the 
advantages to follow in its train are sufficiently great to 
compensate for almost any expenditure of effort. From 
the university it will go out to the college, the academy, 
the elementary school, the kindergarten. The training 
of the youngest and poorest child will be improved by it 
New light will be thrown upon the most familiar processes 
of instruction. The whole system of education will be 
unified and harmonized. But it must not be supposed 
for an instant that any science of education at which we 
may arrive, will be final or of geometric certainty. The 
factors on which it depends are not mathematical, but 
psychological and moral. Education, if it is to be a true 
science, must always be a growing one. 


PURE AIK WITHOUT DRAUGAHTS. 


BY A. H. QUINT, D.D., BOSTON. 
(In the Congregationalist. } 


I do not want to encourage pure-air cranks. Pure air 
has killed more people in our churches than impure, be- 
yond comparison. The crank wants windows open jusi 
where the wind will blow upon some delicate woman, or 
will place a person of tender lungs in a strong current. 
He thinks that cold air and pure air are synonymous. 
Impure air, meaning air weakened by breathing, is inno- 
cent compared with the dealings of this crank. I dread 
giving him any encouragement. 

For instance, put him on the school committee, or make 
him superintendent of schools. ‘We must have pure 
air!” I speak from observation when I recall orders to 
open every window and door at recess and flush the room 
with air little above zero. Then the windows are closed, 
and the school is replaced, when Omnipotence has pro- 
vided no way of carrying the temperature up again twenty- 
five degrees in sixty seconds. Or the pure-air teacher is 
so saturated with this doctrine that she opens the win- 
dows directly back of the children, usually down from 
the top, so that cold air will strike their heads and the 
back of their necks. I need not remind many a parent 
of the diseases and death which have resulted from this 
system. 

I once informed a teacher crazy on this method, 
that, if she persisted, I would secure an order removing 
her desk from the blank wall and placing it in front of 
one of the windows where the draught would strike the 
back of her head first. She reformed. No window 
should ever be opened ina schoolroom in cool weather, 
unless a board is fitted to the open place and the air 
forced to come in between the two sashes. But any school- 
house that requires even this method is unfit for use. 
But this one thing is certain,—the window barbarism of 
pure air is deadly. 

The worst pure-air crank is a woman in a railway car 
who persists in opening the window at her side. The 
air, whether pure, smoky, or cindery, of course does not 
strike her, but the people on the seat next behind her. 
To your discomfort she knowingly remains in bland un- 
consciousness. She knows perfectly well that she is a 
nuisance, but she wants pure air! Even if the air be 


tion, the air, with all its cold or smoke, is thrown back 
upon the face and neck of its rightful proprietor. I ad- 
vise every young man, before he is committed to the 
young woman who attracts him, to see what she will do 
ina railway car. If she opens the window to the dis- 
comfort of others, or if she robs other people of needed 
seats for the sake of her packages, she is selfish and dis- 
honest, and is not fit to be a good man’s wife. 

I remember a student, of rather delicate health, who 
used to throw his windows wide open every morning, 
walk three or four miles, come back, and build his fire 
and sit down. He did it for pure air. I used to warn 
him of the result, but without effect. He died early of 


It touches too many branches of knowledge and involves| pure air. 


THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE.* 


BY STATE SUPT. GEO. B. LANE, NEBRASKA, 


The Objects of Teachers’ Institutes.—To increase the 
efficiency of the teacher: by giving a distinct idea of the 
true ends of education; by giving some elementary 
knowledge of the science of teaching ; by illustrating and 
enforcing the best methods of imparting instruction ; by 
giving a correct idea of what constitutes a good school. 

To secure a greater degree of uniformity in our work : 
in methods of organization, records, teaching, govern- 
ment; by promoting acquaintance and interchange of 
ideas among teachers of the vicinity, from other parts of 
the state, and from other grades of schools; by promot- 
ing professional knowledge and spirit; by securing co- 
operation of the teachers of the state with the department 
of public instruction. To correct prevailing faults, in- 
volving: waste of time in movements of pupils, in con- 
ducting recitations, in repeating work done by previous 
teachers ; wrong methods arising from defective knowl- 
edge and lack of experience. 

Hints to Institute Members.—Take notes and preserve 
them for future use.—Enter earnestly and heartily into 
all exercises, take criticism good-naturedly, and be com- 
panionable.—Attendance on all exercises should be prompt 
and regular.—Make yourselves agreeable in the families 
in which you stop, and in the town, both for your own 
sake and the sake of the cause.-—Members should bear in 
mind that the Institute is a school, not a debating society ; 
instructors, that they are to teach and exemplify rather 
than lecture.—Interruption of instructors during an exer- 
cise by asking questions, is to be guarded against by a 
fixed time for answering questions. 

Hints to Instructors.—Form an acquaintance the first 
day that the work may have freedom of action.—The 
number who desire better insight into teaching is larger 
than ever before.—Spare moments can be made the 
teacher's capital—Do not attempt to cover too large a 
field.—Teach a few subjects, and do the work so well 
that it will not be required again next year.—A person’s 
greatness is measured by his service to mankind. Let 
the instructor’s measure be the real service rendered to 
the teachers.—Inspire all teachers with some noble pur- 
pose, that they may do the same with their pupils.— 
Pay attention to good manners. Good-mannered men 
and women make their way in all departments of life.— 
Shoot at a mark and hit it. Have no random shooting. 


SCHOOL YEAR OF 1890-91. 


Tue JouRNAL oF Epucation for the coming school 
year is to be by far: the best in its history. Many new 
writers are engaged for its columns. Many of the lead- 
ing superintendents, teachers, and experts will write for 
us. There will be a better variety than ever before. 
The editor has devoted the summer largely to making 
special and extended arrangements for the improvement 
of the paper. 

The editor solicits suggestions from the readers re- 
garding any department that they especially like, any 


indeed pure, this process has carried many a victijn into) 
eternity. I have seen an excellent remedy tried Hold | 
up before you a thick and large newspaper close to the, 
back of her seat, and with the edge against the wall of; 
the car. This is, of course, on your own premises, and, 
by a judicious adaptation of the newspaper to the divine, 


and education have a common interest. The questions: benevolence embodied in the law of incidence and rejlec- 


new features they would like to see introduced, any con- 
tributors that are specially enjoyed by them, any new 
educational writers they would like to see in these col- 
umns. The Journau is tobe made more and more each 
year a paper of great value to every class in the profes 
sion. It solicits the aid of its friends. 


* Abstract of Suggestions aod Hints to lustitute Workers,” 
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SumMMER SCHOOLS are over ; now rest. 
Visit your schoolroom before the day of opening. 


Insist upon having all school supplies upon the opening 
of the term. Waiting is robbing. 


Tue South is doing heroic work in providing for edu- 
cation, but the taxpayers chafe not a little under the de- 
mands of the educational authorities. 


Tuer New York Legislature has appropriated $30,000 
for the professional instruction of common school teachers 
in academies and union schools. The state superintend- 
ent is to prescribe the course of study. 


Tue Cleveland Leader complains that the teaching of 
German in the schools spoils the English of the Amer- 
icans, gives no creditable English to the Germans, and 
places the Bohemians, Poles, Italians, and French ina 
position in which they spoil their own tongue without get- 
ting either the English or German. 


Tae Minnesota Contract.—The present state text- 
book contract of Minnesota is soon to expire, and Super- 
intendent Kiehle, Washington like, proposes to be armed 
with advice. He asks every county superintendent to 
state whether or not he favors a free textbook law; 
whether or not it should be compulsory for all districts ; 
and whether he prefers district, county, or state uni- 
formity. 

Wet Pracep.—Dr. John D. Philbrick had one of 
the best pedagogical libraries of his time, and no one, 
probably, knew its worth so well as Dr. Larkin Dunton, 
head master of the Boston Normal School. It is pecu- 


- liarly fitting, therefore, that Mrs. Mary H. Hemmenway, 


the most generous friend of education that Boston public 
schools have known, should purchase this library and pre- 
sent it to the school over which Dr. Dunton presides. 


TeNuRE.—San Francisco has had “ tenure 
of office” for many years, and the Kennedy case, of 
which we gave full particulars at the time, was decided 
against the school board. Many cities and towns do not 


age leditor, but there is a profession of teaching, and to our 


have such “ tenure,” and Mr. Veghte of Berkeley is test- 
ing the case in a town without “tenure” The case will 
be watched with interest. Should he win his case, the 
teachers’ hold of position will be quite other than has 
been popularly supposed. 


Tue Scnoots.—We chronicled the fact last 
week that the regents of the University of New York 
admitted six Catholic schools devoted to secondary in- 
struction to a share in the trust funds of the state. The 
condition of this admission should also be known. The 
Catholic authorities issue to the board of trustees of each 
institution an absolute lease of the property for fifty years. 
Therefore the regents issue a charter to the school for 
fifty years, and these schools will be on a level with 
other secondary schools. 


Here 1s Mopesty.—The editor of the Brooklyn Cit- 
izen in complimenting Superintendent Maxwell, formerly 
a newspaper man, says: “A majority of the newspaper 
men of New York and Brooklyn are not only better 
scholars than most of the school principals, but they are 
quite as well qualified to teach.’ This is no kindness to 
Mr. Maxwell, who may well pray to be delivered from 
his friends. We yield to no one in admiration for the 


knowledge there are several Breoklyn principals who 
are masters in the profession. 


Tue Onto ReorGanizatTion. The Legislature of 
Ohio spent much of its time last winter amending the 
school laws. As a result there are changes innumer- 
able, and it needs an expert to understand the intrica- 
cies of the new law. The feature that would seem to 
promise the best result is that which plans to give a thor- 
ough system of township organizations, with a concentra- 
tion of all power as regards school matters in the hands 
of a township board, with a township supervisor and a 
township high school for the higher education of the 
youth of the country districts. It is proposed to have 
a county superintendent standing in the same relation to 
the district schools as does the superintendent of the city 
schools to the schools of the city 


Tue VALENTINE TRANSFER.—Supt A. S. Draper of 
New York State has settled the vexed question whether 
or not a board of education can transfer a teacher with- 
out her consent. Catherine L. Valentine was absent 
from school two years on account of ill health. She re- 
turned March 7, 1889. In the following November she 
was absent several days from illness, on the 14th was 
notified of her transfer to another grade where she would 
receive the highest pay in the department, and which 
would call for the least expenditure of strength.” She 
declined to accept the transfer and refused to enter upon 
her work. Mr. Draper rules that the board has “ au- 
thority to transfer teachers in its employ from one posi- 
tion to another in any way which shall seem to such board 
best calculated to promote the efficiency of the schools.” 


Tue Brooktyn Excirement.—The city of Brooklyn 
is not wholly peaceful at this time. Unfortunately Su- 
perintendent Maxwell and the principals are not agreed 
in policy, and the board of education divides its sympa- 
thies. The outcome cannot be foretold. It is certainly 
unfortunate. The principals are well united, and Mr. 
Maxwell seems to have the press very largely with him. 
If the present differences continue it will be years before 
the schools will rally from the bitterness engendered. 
Whatever may be the right of the issue in hand,—the 
methods of promotion,—it is of infinitely greater import- 
ance that the faith of the public should not be shaken in 
the schools. It is well to remember always that it is as 
easy for one as the other to prove the other in fault, and 
the fault is frequently lack of confidence in both. 


OrFiceRs oF THE NationaL.—The new president, 
W. R. Garrett of Nashville, though not widely known, is 
entering upon the duties of the office with a promptness, 
clear-headedness, and business tact never excelled, and 
rarely equalled. Although his election was a surprise to 
many who had not the privilege of being at St. Paul, we 


have known enough of his prompt, wise, judicious in- 


confidence one of the ablest administrations in the history 
of the N. E. A. The new secretary, E. H. Cook of New 
Jersey, bas few equals in the East in ability to “‘ boom” 
and manage the local details of a great meeting, as his 
Brooklyn meeting of the New York Association in ’89 
testified. The new treasurer, J. M. Greenwood of 
Kansas City, knows the old administrations well, and is 
an heroic, wise pilot. There is no occasion for croaking, 


Wisconsin LuTHERANS.—It looks very much as though 
the Lutherans of Wisconsin would support the Bennett 
Law this autumn. The new Lutheran platform adopted 
this month contains these planks : 


Resolved, 1. That we deem a compulsory school law necessary for 
securing the yeneral and indispensable education of the young of the 
land. 

2. That public schools are the necessary safequards of patriotic and 
intelligent citizenship and of our national liberty. 

3. That parochial and private schools must have secured to them 
the right of existence, and to parents must be secured the utmost 
right of training their children in the schools of their preference, 
but without any claims upon the public school fands. 

4. That the right of the parent in this is inalienable in so far as 
the teachings of his child fit it for intelligent, patriotic, and moral 
citizenship. 

5. That the English tongue should be fostered in the education of 
youth for their greater fitness for happiness and usefulness in the 
community. 

6. That we demand that the Bible be used in the public schools 
as a book of devotion, and for the inculeation of general scriptaral 
truth, without any denominational comment. 


ST. PAUL’S ENTERTAINMENT. 
The meeting of 1890 has added another to the famous 
gatherings of the National Educational Association. 
There has been nothing in America, aside from the mil- 
itary assemblages of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
and the semi-military meetings of the Knights Templars 
to compare with the educational gatherings at Madison. 
Topeka, Chicago, San Francisco, Nashville, and St. Paul. 
When in 1888 California gave her magnificent welcome, 
the committe of arrangement, under the management of 
State Supt. Ira G. Hoitt and James K. Wilson, raised a 
clean $16,000 and had at the close of the campaign 
$4,000 remaining. With that exception the public has 
known little or nothing of the local entertainment 
expenses. The St. Paul committee, however, publish a 
statement. 
The city council appropriated $5,000; there was raised 
by subscription $3,271; there was a profit upon the 
“ Bulletin ” of $2,533.72, making a total of $10,803.72. 
This was expended as follows: In salaries, clerk hire, 
postage, and messages, $5,053.27; by the Finance Com- 
mittee, for stationery and printing, $145.98 ; by the Ex- 
cursion Committee, $49.90 ; by the Transportation Com- 
mittee, $259.95; by Press Committee, $188 ; Committee 
on Hotel and Entertainment, $2,384.19; Exhibits, 
$632.47 ; on Membership, $328.69; on Reception, 
$137.68; on Hall, $1,014, — making a total of $10,- 
194.13. 
There is nothing in this report to discourage any large 
city from undertaking such entertainment. St. Paul had 
many items that would not be included in most cities. 
There would be no salaries in most places, the expenses 
of the members of the various committees in attendance 
upon committee meetings would rarely if ever be borne, 
stationery would ordinarily cost little, there would rarely 
be a large hotel bill. Looking carefully over the ex- 
penses, as presented by the St. Paul Committee, it ap- 
pears that the great bulk of the expense had nothing to 
do with the Association after it assembled. Allowing 
that the hotel bills were all for officers of the Association 
and persons upon the program, which is hardly probable, 
it 18 easy to see that no large sum is necessary in order to 
entertain the National Educational Association. 
We present these figures because we know that they 
will set at rest many who had supposed that the inevit- 
able expense of entertainment was great, It certainly is 
not. There isno reason why a dollar should be expended 
by local authorities in looking after the railroads, or in 
working upa large meeting. The National is abundantly 
able, financially and otherwise, to do everything except 
to provide for the success of the Association while in the 


auguration of plans for another year to prophesy with 


city, 
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THE GRAND ARMY. 

Boston was never happier, and was never so royal an 
entertainer as during the Grand Army encampment of 
last week. Tens of thousands of soldiers visited the city 
and were entertained by state, city, suburban munici- 
palities, and local G. A. R. posts. The procession of 
Tuesday, which occupied six and a half hours in passing 
a given point, was by far the grandest military display 
this city has ever known. Literally hundreds of bands 
of music and as many drum corps rang out patriotic 
strains incessantly. There was the largest assemblage 
of distinguished Americans that Boston has ever known, 
and scores of banquets gave opportunity for almost end- 
less speech-making. 

One noticeable feature of the week was the absence of 
allusions to the school as a factor in American life; but 
at Faneuil Hall, on Wednesday evening, Governor Hoard 
of Wisconsin made the old Cradle of Liberty rock with 
his oft-applauded sentiment as he spoke of the old soldier’s 
answer to his country’s call. He looked forward rather 
than backward, as the following sentences from his address 
as reported in the Boston Herald clearly show : 


Why does he wear the blue ? Why does he travel across a con- 
tinent, to kindle afresh the fires of liberty and patriotism ? What 
was, and is, and will be the purpose of his being, till his last expiring 
breath ? 

Did the old soldier fight for an abstraction, for an empty symbol, 
for a mere piece of bunting? No! His mission was to defend 
and more broadly establish American institutions. It was his noble 
task to deepen and enlarge the channel of American pride, to 
broaden American understanding as to the foundations of our lib- 
erty; in short, to establish the glory of American civilization. The 
best and bravest blood of all nations leaped gladly to the sacrifice. 


No narrow nativistic ideas prevailed before the cannon’s mouth. 
The baptismal smoke of that mighty contention buried forever, let us 
hope, the malign spirit of race prejudice. The American flag, thank 
God! recognizes no distinction of blood, save that of baing shed in 
its defence. The old soldier believes in true American citizenship, 
and he makes no apology for calling it American, either. He 
believes in the ballot-box, and proposes to defend its purity. He 
believes in the absolate separation of church and state, aud so he 
believes with all his might, mind, and strength in the public school. 


THE BENNETT LAW. 

It is not often that the educational members of the leg- 
islature become famous, as in Wisconsin the past season. 
There was no intention of doing a great thing. Mr. 
Bennett introduced the bill in the closing days of the 
session, and it went on its course without argument or op- 
position, and was signed by the governor without a ques- 
tion, but instantly it assumed national importance. The 
Catholics and Lutherans are about equally strong in the 
state, and have usually been om opposite sides of all ques- 
tions, but now they make common cause and threaten the 
defeat of the Republican party. 

There was nothing anti-Catholic or anti-German in- 
tended. It was a compulsory school law, based upon the 
laws of Illinois, New York, and Massachusetts, where 
they were passed without excitement. The law is as 
follows: Its title is “ An Act Concerning the Education 
and Employment of Children.” 

Section 1 provides that children between seven and 
fourteen shall attend some public or private day school at 
least twelve weeks in each year, in the city, ward, or 
district where they reside. Attendance to be consecu- 
tive; number of weeks, to be fixed by the board of edu- 
cation, not to exceed twenty four. 

Section 2 provides a penalty for non-compliance, and 
allows an excuse from the school authorities on the ground 
of inability of the parents, physical or mental incompe- 
tence, and on proof being shown that instruction has 
otherwise been given for a like period of time in the 
elementary branches commonly taught in the public 
schools, or that the child has acquired such elementary 
branches. 

“Section 5. Noschool shall be regarded as a school, 
under this act, unless there shall be taught therein, as 
part of the elementary education of children, reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and United States history in the 
English language.” 

Section 8 defines what is a “ truant child,” and provides 
for forcing it into educational institutions. 


Section 9. No child under thirteen years of age 


shall be employed for allowed to work by any person, 
company, firm, or corporation at labor ‘or service in’any 
shop, factory, mine, store, place of manufacture, business, 
or amusement, except as hereinafter provided.” 

It is difficult for the average reader to understand what 
there could be in it that was so serious as to harmonize 
the followers of the Pope and of Luther in a common 
cause. The opposition has been summarized by Bradley 
G. Schley as follows :— 


(1) The Roman Catholic Church objects to it as the entering 
wedge against, and a covert attack upon their parochial schoo! 
system, which is supported by voluntary contribution. They have 
submitted to the mill tax for general education; they support the 
public schools; they support their own parochial schools too, 
wherein they allege that English is taught fully within the require- 
ments of the law. They protest against their parochial schools 
being placed under the supervision of the state. They claim that 
it interferes with the rights of the parent. 

(2) The Lutherans object to the law because it will destroy many 
of their parochial schools, wherein lack of funds makes it impossi- 
ble to keep a corps of English teachers, and because it transfers to 
the state the rights and duties of the parent. The Lutheran does 
not object to the compulsory teaching of reading and writing in 
English, but he does to arithmetic and history, on the ground that 
it is unnecessary, because the struggle of the German parent is to 
keep the child to a knowledge of his mother tongue, and he ac- 
quires English anyway. 

(3) The religious press, for obvious reasons, support their paro- 
chial schools. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


New Haven appreciates Minnesota. 
Boston now knows what a crowd means. 
Chautauqua had the largest summer school in her history. 
Martha’s Vineyard Summer school was a booming success, 
Glens Falls is happier than ever over the summer school idea. 
Col. F. W. Parker has had Texas for a lectare field for two 
months. 
Dr. Jerome Allen of the New York School Journal has spent the 
season in Arkansas. 

The New England book agents spent the summer among the 
lakes and rivers of Maine, fishing. 

The Pittsburg schools are to enjoy the diversion of physical 
training, and the women teachers are expected to dress accordingly. 


Brooklyn is agitated over the establishment of a Boys’ High 
School on the ground that the girls are specially favored under the 
present arrangement. 

The Brooklyn School Board has organized by the appointment 
of the various committees, and will at once face the various vexing 
questions inherited from the former board. 


The town of Millis, Mass., takes the lead in the matter of school 
committee reports, publishing not only the pictures of the school 
buildings, but the portraits of the teachers. 

The school authorities of Wisconsin have caused to be hung upon 
the walls of the public school buildings of that state a picture of 
the State University, as an incentive to students to study for schol- 
arships. 

Edwin Ginn has a two-column article on the ‘‘ manufacture of 
Textbooks ’’ in the New York Evening Post of August 4, which 
deals squarely with the principle and practice of state manufacture 
and purchase. 

V. G. Cartis, superintendent of schools at Winona, Minn., one of 
the marked men of the great Northwest, has been called to succeed 
Mr. Dutton in the superintendency of schoole at New Haven. It 
is a surprise to some of our New England men, but not to those 
who have known the way he loomed up in that new country. 


The Massachusetts Horticultural Society holds its annual prize 
exhibition of plants and flowers this week in Music Hall, and 
eclipses all former exhibits. The display of rare plants from the 
Newport greenhouses is specially fine. The pineapple plants aud 
the sago palms in fruit, are numerous. It is the event of the year 
for plant lovers. 

Hezekiah Butterworth, one of the editors of the Youths’ Compan- 
ion and author of Zigzag Journeys, is to accompany a party of ex- 
cursionists to Washington, leaving Boston September 1. If there 
is to be found anywhere a more delightful guide for such a party, 
we should be pleased to hear of him. Personally genial; a veri- 
table encyclopedia of geographical, historical, and political infor- 
mation; a rare conversationalist, it is worth a trip to Washington 
to know him, as one may who takes this ‘‘ Youths’ Companion Ex- 
cursion.”’ 

The Bridgewater Normal School holds ite semi-centennial cele- 
bration on Thursday, Aug. 28. It will be by far the largest gath- 
ering ever known at Bridgewater. Classes will hald reunions until! 
11 o'clock, at which hour there will be public exercises at the 
church, followed by the alumni dinner and addresses. The elegant 
new hundred and fifty thousand dollar school building is far enough 
advanced to be of interest to the alumni. The principal address 
will be by Hon. Richard Edwards, LL.D. (seventeenth class), su- 
perintendent of public instruction, Illinois, upon ‘‘ Fifty Years of 
Normal Schools,’’ and the historical address will be by Prin. Albert 


G. Boyden, 


THIS AND THAT. 


— “‘ Brantwood’’ is the name of Raskin’s home. 

— Stanley is to receive $50,000 for the fifty lectures which he is 
to deliver. 

— The last volume of Henry Ward Beecher’s Life of Christ will 
very soon be in the market. 

— Seth Low, the president of Columbia College, thought he had 
the shortest name in New York until he saw the name of Max 
Ams on a Greeawich street sign. 

— Miss Elizabeth Nixon, a grand-daughter of Robert Morris, 
has presented to the Pennsylvania Historical Society a brooch con- 
taining hair of George and Martha Washington. 

— There has recently been found a veritable relic of Balzac, a 
notebook, which he constantly had with him, and in which he 
scribbled. This is soon to be reproduced in fac-simile. 

— Miss Sarah Orne Jewett has a delightful eummer home in 
South Berwick, Me. The authoress was born in this house, and in 
some respects it served for her model in ‘‘ Deephaven.’’ 

— Henry Drummond's sermon, “ The Greatest Thing on Earth 
has rivaled Looking Backward. The first 120,000 copies were 
sold in less time than any novel that has been recently written. 

— The first prize offered for a story by the McClure syndicate 

has been won by Flora Haines Loughead of San Francisco, author 
of the remarkable story, The Man who was Guilty, which appeared 
a few years ago. 
— Mr. Chauncey M. Depew recently said: ‘‘ The only leisure 
class I know anything abont in the United States are gamblers and 
bar-room loafers, who soak brandies and sodas all day, and play 
poker all night.”’ 

— The late Empress Augusta of Germany, once a pupil of the 
composer and ballet master, Herman Schneider, was fond of dance 
music, and composed many pieces. She wrote the overture to the 
ballet, ‘‘ La Mascarade,’’ in which Fanny Elisler danced in the days 
of Frederick William III, On her accession to the throne, her 
compositions were withdrawn from circulation; it would be too 
great an innovation for royalty to minister to the pleasure of the 
people. An exception is a march which is still used in the Prussian 
army. 

— Prizes are again offered by the Committee on Old South Prizes 
for the best essays on the following subjects: ‘‘ Efforts for the Ed- 
ucation of the Indians in the American Colonies before the Revolu- 
tion’’; and ‘‘ Kiog Philip, Pontiac, and Tecumseh, — Discuss 
Their Plans for Indian Union and Compare Their Characters.’’ 
Forty dollars will be awarded for the best essay on each of these 
subjects, and twenty-five dollars for the second best. The essays 
must be sent to the committee between Jan. 1 and 31, 1891. The 
competition is open to all graduates of the Boston high schools 
(including the Latin schools) in 1889 and ’90. 

— The monument to Benjamin Franklin in Mount Auburn is a 
tall granite shaft bearing this inscription : 

TO THE MEMORY 

OF 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 

THE PRINTER, 

THE PHILOSOPHER, 

THE STATESMAN, 
THE PATRIOT, 

WHO, 

BY HIS WISDOM, 
BLESSED HIS COUNTRY & HIS AGE, 
AND 
BEQUEATHED TO THE WORLD 
AN ILLUSTRIOUS EXAMPLE 
OF 
INDUSTRY, 
INTEGRITY, 

AND 
SELF-CULTURE, 


BORN IN BOSTON MDCCVI. 
DIED IN PHILADELPHIA MDCCXC, 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES, 


ALREADY TAKEN. 
“ Well, well, my boy, just home from school ? 
And are you at the head ?”’ 
Asked proud papa, one afternoon, 
Of cunning little Ted. 


‘Oh, no, papa, not at the head,”’ 
Said he, with plaintive stare, 

**T couldn’t get that place, vou see, 
The other boys are there.”’ 


OF COURSE, 

Kitty—“ Freddie, what’s a widower?” 

Freddie—‘ Why, Kitty, don’t you know? Of course its the 
husband of a widow.”’ 

DIDN’T LIKE THE FIZZ. 

Papa (to little daughter who has just tried some Apollinaris 
water—‘* Well, my dear, how does it taste ?’’ 

Mabel—** It tastes like my foot is asleep, papa.’’ 

HE RECKONED IT. 

‘* Bat, Charlie, how do you make out that the sun is ninety-two 
millions and sixty miles away ?”’ 

‘Well, Uncle Ned, you see it’s ninety-two million miles 
away from Boston, and it’s sixty miles from Boston here, so that 
makes uinety-two millions and sixty miles from here to the sun, 
doesn’t it ?’’ 

TAKEN FROM EXAMINATION PAPERS. 

“* Slavery was introduced by Abraham Lincoln.’’ 

‘The hand is one of the branches of the arm.”’ 

** There are two tones in music,—bigh and low.”’ 

“The staff consists of a base cliff, treble cliff, tenor and alto 


oliffs,”’ 


| 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


{Contributors and querists of this department are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 


spondence. 
DIRECTION OF THE GULF STREAM. 


To “A. E.S.’’?: Your question has been the subject of consid- 
erable discussion and comment during the past two years, and 
most of the literature published concerning it has been of a char- 
acter that misleads and exaggerates. That the position of the 
axis, or line of greatest flow of the Gulf Stream, has changed is 
true. It is constantly changing; but its changes are systematic 
and periodical. It varies not only with the season, but also with 
the passage and the changes of the moon. Not only does its axis 
shift back and forth, during the month and the season, but the 
temperature, velocity, and density of the current are equally ca- 
pricious. These are facts that have developed during Lieutenant 
Pillsbury’s surveys, although they have been matters of speculation 
for many years. Furthermore, the drift of the current may be 

pushed in any direction or accumulate in any locality, according to 
the direction and persistency of the wind. But to assert that there 
has been any permanent change in the pusition of the Gulf Stream 
during recent times, is to make a claim that is wholly untenable. 
Possibly in the future, as in the past, the procession of the equi- 
noxes may effect the volume and course of the current, but this is a 
matter, not of fact, but of speculation. Possibly, too, the unusual 
accumulation of abnormally warm water that forms the drift of 
this current, along the eastern shores of the United States may 
have had something to do with the sultry weather and excessive rains 
of the eastern coast of the United States, but this is also a matter 
of guess, and not of actual knowledge. 

The surveys of Bartlett and Pillsbury have accomplished much, 
but there is still much more to do in separating myths from facts, 
for there is probably no other feature of phyical geography con- 
cerning which idle speculation has become so closely interwoven 
with fact, as may be found in the literature of the Gulf Stream. 
Even at the present time, there are not a few maps which still show 
the current making the circuit of the Galf of Mexico! 

J. W. Repway. 


WORDS AND PEOPLE. 


When Katharine, the tamed shrew said to her non-submissive 

sisters, 

“Then vail your stomachs, for it is no boot,” 
she was counseling, in the phrase of Shakespeare’s time, the bend- 
ing of pride and haughtiness, which must come sooner or later. 

Elizabeth, in her famous speech in the camp at Tilbury, when 
all England was roused to resist the Spanish invasion, asserted her 
own courage and pride thus: ‘‘I know I have the body but of a 
weak and feeble woman, but I have the heart and stomach of a 
king, and of a king of England, too.’”’ 

Hence from the noun, the verb stomach, to resent or dispute; a 
passage from one of Barleigh’s letters illustrates this and other 
quaint expressions of the time. Duriug the so-called trial of 
Mary Queen of Scots, he writes: ‘‘ The auditory did find her case 
most pitiable, her allegations untrue; by which means great debate 
fell yesternight very long, and this day renewed with much stom- 
aching.”’ 

In Worcester’s Dictionary is another definition of the verb, ‘‘ to 
put up with, to brook, to sadare,’’ followed by an illustration from 
Shakespeare. The context, however, indicates rather the meaning 
given above, to resent or dispute. The passage occurs in ‘* An- 
tony and Cleopatra,’’ Act. iii. scene 4. Antony is complaining to 
his wife of the treatment he has received from her brother Octavius 
Caesar (afterward Augustus). Octavia answers: 


my good lord, 
Believe not all; or, if you must believe, 
Stomach not all.” 


She could not have meant ‘‘ do not endure,” for she so plainly 
shows throughout the play her wish to act the peacemaker, and 
she now goes on to say : 


‘A more unhappy lady, 
If this division chance, ne’er stood between, 
Praying for both parts.” 


This use of the word is not entirely gone by, though rare. For 
example: “I must go this time and make aoe a@ visit; when 
she knows | have been in the neighborhood, she will stomach it if 
I do not go to see her.’”’ This was said not long ago by one who, 
using her own customary style of expression, was unaware that she 
was speaking Elizabethan English. PAMELA MCA. COLE. 


WEST POINT APPOINTMENTS. 


A correspondent answering some inquirer concerning the Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point, falls into an error which might 
greatly mislead the unwary. He says the President can appoint 
ten persons. This used to be the law but is not now. I quote for 
your benefit from Capt. Charles King : 

‘The President used to have ten appointments a year, but Con- 
gress took them away from him. They thought there were too 
many cadets at the Point; but while they were virtuously willing 
to redace somebody else’s prerogatives in that line, it did not occur 
to them that they might trim a little on their own. Now the Pres- 
ident is allowed only ten ‘all told,’ and can appoint no boy until 
some of his ten are graduated or otherwise disposed of. It really 
gives him only two or three appointments a vear, and he has prob- 
ably a thousand applications for every one. What chance has an 
army boy in Wyoming against the son of some fellow with senators 
and representatives at his back in Washington ?”’ 

These appointments “ at large’’ by the President were designed 
to benefit the sons of army and navy officers, often our very best 
material. The chance for such boys is now so slim, that there is a 
strong movement, countenanced by the service, to increase partly 
the number to be appointed by the President. 

Any desiring information concerning West Point, should address 
**The Adjatant, U.S. Military Academy, West Point, N. Y.” 
For general army or navy information, address the ‘‘ Notes and 
Queries’’ of the Army and Navy Journal, 240 Broadway, New 
York. 


I will add that as a West Point boy, I know whereof I write. 


A KNOTTY PROBLEM. 


To W. H., Portamouth. N. H. : 
Given MET tofind randy. 
Solution. 
Write (1) and (2) thas: 
mz + ny (3) 
Pat y = Wr; then (3) becomes 
1 m+ nW 
Transforming (4), 
n(W> —1) + mW(W*—1)=0... (5). 


Factoring (5) and representing ("= ") by P, 
(W—1)(W4+ PW? + PW2+ PW +1)=0... (6) 
From the first factor of (6) we have W = 1. 
= (m+n). 
From the second factor of (6), after dividing by W?, we have 


(we + pr) +P( w+ 
Let om By 

Hence (7) may be written, 


. (4). 


_—(m +m) (m? — 2mn + 5n?) 
2n ’ 


which is represented by a ; that is, , 
1 . a +) (a? — 4) 
(W+y) =4 V= 2 


From (1) and (2), respectively, 

z= {m+ 

and y= m+ Inla F (a? —4)] 

Reading, Pa, F, P. Matz. 


Another Solution. 

Let z = vy; thea 

vty* = mug + ny (1) y* = nvy + my (2) 

(3) yYo=nv+m (4) 
This removing » from both (1) and (2), shows y = 0; and hence 
z= 0. 

me + n= + mvt (7) — 1) + mv(v? — 1) = 0 (8) 
Dividing by v — 1, n(vt + + v? + v + 1) + mo(v? + v + 1) 
=((9) This shows v — 10; or v = 1 is one of the five values 
of v in (8), and x= y = (m+ n). There are three cube roots 
of m-+n. Therefore z = 0, y = 0, we now have four of the six- 
teen solations of the given equations. There are four other values 
of v in (8), for each of which there are three solutions of the given 
equations. 
(9) can be written nv + nv? + nv? + nv + n+ mv? + mv? + 
mv =0 (10) 
Or, 


+1)et (241 )ot (241) 
Dividing by v?, 
Or, (+2+2)+ 1) (e+ ™ —1=0 (14) 
(6 + (241) (+ ay 
vt {>( (2 1) 1 =—1(17) 


(18) gives us the other four values of v, for each of which three 


cabe roots can be found in equation (4). Thus we have the other 
twelve solutions. 


One might make the mistake of supposing that there were eight 
values of v in (18); buat when (= 1) + in one 


place it must be + in the other; and when — in one, — in the 
other. So here are only four values of v. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


W. F. 


Another Solution. 
By adding and subtracting the two equations, we obtain respect- 
ively, x + = (m+n) (x+y)... (3). 
at — yt = (m—n) (x — yy)... (4). 
By (4) —- (x—y) and factoring, (x + y)(x? + y?) =m — n (5), 
By substituting in (3) and (5), 2+ y=pand 2? + y? we 
have py=m—n... (6), 


Eliminating ¢ from (6) and (7), we get the quadratic 


p® + 4np* = (m—n)? .. . (8). 
Whence by resolution, 


W. Wairman 


and =(m —n) > [—2n ¥(m? — 2mn + 
andy = {[—2nt (m2? — 2mn + [2m F (m2 
— 2mn + } + 2[—2n + (m? — 2mn + 5n2)]$(9) & (10), 
Besides the values of z and y contained in this formula, we also 
evidently havezr = y = 0, and z= y= P(m+n)... (11). 
Whence in all, there are just sixteen values, real and imaginary, 
that z and / may possess. Should we give to m and n the respect. 
ive special values of 5 and 2, we shall find for one of the values of 
z and y in (9) and (10) that = 4(1 + 75), and y = 4(1 — (5); 
while by formula (11) we should have z = y = (7. 
Oneida Castle, N. Y. B. F. BURLEsoy, 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— Please tell me the location of Fort Pillow. GREENE. 

— What is necessary to make a perfect rhyme ? a, F. 

— In which of Dickens novels is there a character called “ Jack 
Bunsby’”’ ? BURCHELL, 


—To “B. G. A.”: ‘Colonel Ingham” is a pseudonym of 
Edward Everett Hale. JUNE, 


— May I ask to see in the JOURNAL some slight explanation of 
‘* composite ’’ photography. SuDBURy, 


— To “‘ Bryant’’: I have seen it stated that our motto was sug. 
gested to John Adams, when minister to England, by an English 
antiquary. Union, 


— To ‘‘ Student at Home’’: H you mean the leg that nature 
gave him, it was lost by Santa Anna in the victorious defence of 
Vera Cruz against the French, Dec. 5, 1837. The capture of the 
Mexican general’s artificial limb by United States soldiers, if my 
memory serves me, was discussed in this department not very long 
ago. Bookworm. 


— In reply to a query regarding ‘‘ The Three Alls,’’ mentioned 
recently on the query page, I would say that I do not know what 
were the original ‘‘ Three All,’’ but suppose they may have been a 
copy of a part of the old English public-house sign, called ‘‘ The 
Five Alls.’’ This sign, once fashionable, bore five figures appropri- 
ately clad, each with its own motto: 

1. A King,— the motto, I govern all. 


2. A Bishop,— “ “ I pray for all. 
3. A Lawyer,—“ “ I plead for all. 
4. A Soldie,— “ “ I fight for all. 
5. A Laborer,—‘“* “ I pay for all. 


P. MoA. C. 


— To “J. K.K.”: If “J. K. K.’’ will re-read the sentence 
quoted from Charles Dudley Warner in No. 25 of the current vol- 
ume,—to wit, ‘Something is due in our case to the accumulation 
of money, to the decrease in an increasing number of our popula- 
tion, of the daily anxiety about food and clothes, to more leisure; 
but abundant and better prepared food is the direct agency in our 
physical change,’ and notice that ‘‘to the accumulation,” ‘‘ to 
the decrease of the daily anxiety,’’ and ‘‘ to more leisure,” all de- 
pend upon ‘‘due’’ and that “‘ in an increasing number of our pop- 
ulation ’’ is parenthetical,—he will certainly be able to analyze the 
sentence. The thought is, that while something is due to more 
money, less anxiety about getting a living, and to more leisure, 
more is due to good food. Is it not a good thought pretty well 
stated ? J.J. B. 


FOREIGN EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


HuNGARY.—The fourth general teachers’ meeting of the King- 
dom is held at Budapest r+ hacen 4 
Asia MInoR.—It is reported that Archbishop Bryennios of 
Nicomedia, the same who found the manuscript of ‘* The Teaching 
of the ee has again discovered a manuscript of great value 
in the Turkish library at Damascus. It is a copy of the New 
Testament which dates from the fourth century. Hence it is as 
old as the ‘‘ Codex Sinaiticus,” found by Tischendorf. If this 
should prove true, a discovery of incomparable value has been made. 


AUSTRIA.—While juvenile defendants in court are not rare in 
Vienna, it may be interesting to know that recently an eleven-year- 
old boy was plaintiff in a case. Baroness of Hartwani had called 
him a robber boy (Réiubersbuben). The aristocratic lady could not 
deny the libel, for the boy had provided himself with good witnesses. 
to pay a of three florins. 

n Graz, the authorities have begun this to provide the 
pupils of the upper grades of people’s achools vith pot chante. At 
the end of the season an exhibition will determine how well the 
children nursed the plants. 


PRUSSIA.—The schoolhouse in the village Bau on the 
Oder, was recently struck by lightning. Thirty-six children were 


in the room. The lightning struck the roof, demolished the win- 
dows, and four girls were stunned for some time. When they came 


ary schools, have been re-christened; they are now called Volks- 
schulen, or people’s schools. From ‘Gen the genuine Amer- 
: ols it is yet a long way to travel. 
ERMANY.—The cathedral of Ulm, the corner-stone of which 
was laid 500 years ago, has just been completed. The spire is 161 
meters high ; hence, higher than the two spires of the cathedral of 
Cologne, and higher than the Washington Monament. 
I an number of foreign students in German universities this year 
» 00, or 6.6 per cent of the total number; hence every fifteenth 
ms ent ise foreigner ; 1384 of these students come from European 
, » Australia 9, ong the Euro non-German 
students are 331 Russians, 293 Austrians, 255 7. 117 English- 


+ y = [—2n ty (m? — 2mn + 


men, 76 Hoilanders, 49 Greeks, 44 Turks, 47 Frenchmen, 35 Rov- 
manians, 31 Bulgarians, 29 Scandinavians, 2 Italians, 27 Servians, 
26 Belgians, 5 Danes, 2 Spaniards, 2 Portuguese, ™ 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


[Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing 2 
the old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give little indi. 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the length.] 


ELEMENTS oF DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUs. 
By Arthur Sherburne Hardy, Ph.D. Boston: Ginn & Co. 8}x6. 
239 pp. Price, $1.65. 

DIRECTIONAL CALCULUS. Based upon Methods of Hermann 
Grassmann. By E. W. Hyde. Boston: Ginn & Co. 84 x 6. 
247 pp. Price, $2 15 
At last the Calculus has been extensively prepared for student 

use by modern scholars. Mr. Hardy has, eo far as is consistent 
with circumstances, put the fervor of But Yet a Woman into the 
illusory forms, equi-crescent variables, curve-tracings, evolutes, oscu- 
lations, and asymptotes. The book is based on the ‘‘ method of 
rates’’ rather than upon the method of limits or of infinitesimals. 

Professor Hardy does not think it probable that time will ordi- 
narily be given in a college course to take the larger view of the 

us, or to get satisfactory results from the highest mathematical 
reasoning and processes. The immediate objects of the Di/ferential 

Calculus is the measurement and comparison of rates ot change 

when the change is not uniform. Whether a quantity is or is not 

changing uniformly, the rate at any instant ia determined in essen- 
tially the same manner, by ascertaining what its change would have 
been in a unit of time had its rate remained what it was at the 
instant in question. It is this change that the Ca/culus enables us 
to determine, however complicated the law of variation may be. 

This conception of the nature of the problem affords the best foun- 

dation for further and more comprehensive study, and at the same 

time those who not care to make a specialty of mathematics can 
secure ap intelligent grasp of the problems involved. 

Professor Hyde has the courage of his conviction in reviving 
with the ardor of an enthusiast, Grassmann’s Ausdehnungslehre. 
He thinks this system, Theory of Hx:ension, is intrinsically natural, 
and that it bas adaptability to all the purposes of geometry and 
mechanics. He accepts it as a mission, the introduction of the 
Ausdehnungslehre to the knowledge of the coming generation of En- 
glish-speaking mathematicians. He does not hesitate, after nine 
years of familiarity with Grassmann, to pronounce this work supe- 
rior to Hamilton’s Quaternions, because it is founded upon, and abso- 
lately consistent with, the idea of geometric dimensions, and because 
all geometric quantities appear as independent units. 


ARMOREL OF Lyonness. By Walter Besant. New 

York: Harper & Bros. 412 pp. Price, $1.25. 

Since the death of his friend and collaborator, Mr. James Rice, 
in 1882, Mr. Besant has developed two distinct styles of fiction 
writing, each differing from that displayed in his earlier works. 
The first is in the philanthropic and reform-moving vein, as shown 
in All Sorts and Conditions of Men, which graphically pictures his 
own impressions among the poor of London; the other, in the form 
of pure romance, to which Armore/ belongs. 

he former work the author designates as ‘‘ an impossible story,”’ 
—a term, which meaning a fabrication of wild improbabilities, 
might well apply to his latest book ; yet so charmingly is the story 
told that the reader meets each new point with ever increasing in- 
terest, and lays it aside with a feeling of satisfaction in having read 
so delightful a novel. 

The mythical Kingdom of Lyonness, which onve extended out 
into the channel from Cornwall, and of which only a rocky group 
of islands remain, is certainly fresh fields and pastures new for the 
novel. The first part of the story, which is by far the best, deals 
with the wild, free, unconventional life of the quaint-named heroine 
Armorel, an orphan, who, born and brought up on the island of 
Samson, one of the Scilly Archipelago, is as lovely as the blossoms 
of the flower farm which surrounds her curious old home, and from 
which the income of the little family is obtained. Armorel, her- 
self, reminds one very strongly of ‘‘ A Princess of Thule,’’ and like 
Shila, with her semi-amphibious nature, finds her greatest pleasure 
in her boat, out among the wave-beaten reefs and rocks, where she 
fishes and swims and occasionally saves a life. She has likewise 
learned to play on the violin, and every evening delights her aged 
great grandmother and the old servants with sweet old-fashioned 
tunes, which invariably rouse the ancient lady to eager prattlings 
of her early life, and from which she relapses into her habitual 
lethargy. ‘The figure of this old, very old person, with her enor- 
mous bonnet half buried in the hooded chair by the fire, is one of 
the best in the book, and is made very real by a masterly pen por- 
trait in the highest style. 

Early in the story the artist lover appears, with his friend, from 
London, and on the return of the friend, Armorel, with charming 
naiveté, invites the other to visit her. ‘Together they explore the 
caves and crags of the outer islands,—the burial place of the Lyon- 
ness kings,—the sea and shore, alternately instructing and listening, 
with quite the usual result of falling in love. This ends with the 
return of the lover to London, and his apparent utter forgetfulness 
of the Scillonian episode. 

This portion of the romance shows Mr. Besant at his best, and 
his best places him among the foremost living novelists. His 
pictures of scenery and the restful island life are true to nature, and 
altogether delightful ; his descriptive word-painting, unsurpassed. 
Through his eyes we note the different colorings of sea and sky,— 
the rushing tide as it swirls among the rocks, turning and twisting 
the brown ocean weeds. We see the wheeling sea birds, and smell 
the cool salt wind, that plays with the tangles of Armorel’s hair as 
she stands poised on some rocky point, shading her eyes from the 
sun-glare on the water, and gazing toward the London she has 
never seen. In the twilight we wander through the flower farm to 
the hoary old house, and there listen again to the old-time melodies 
which the fresh young soul draws so sweetly from her violin, till, 
through our dreams, we wake to another day. 

The second part, dealing with Armorel’s life in London after the 
death of the ancient relative and her inheritance of the long hoarded 
bags of gold, is, in its artificiality, not nearly as satisfactory as the 
first. In this, improbability runs riot. Armorel, after five years 
spent in hard study for self-culture, is no longer the unsophisti- 
cated island girl, bat a clear-headed, accomplished, and very beau- 
tifal heiress. She again meets the lover, who is a complete failare 
in his profession, and who has sunk very low, but to whom she still 
gives ber entire devotion. 


The villain is a well-drawn but very mild one, who is known as| tions are rarely complete until they are built about the primal 
the * cleverest man in London,’’ and who builds up a shining repa-| meaning of aword. A word built up from a familiar stem needs no 
tation as a painter, poet, and dramatist on the hired work of other | definition ; it explains itself. If the stem is not familiar, one takes 
heads and hands. He comes to grief, as he should, but is bolstered risks who uses the word critically. Word-structure should be made 
up by the ingenuity of his wife, and manages to keep up a success-| the basis of elementary education. This work is valuable, both 
fal appearance. Some impossible complications ensue, till finally for what it is and for the kind of instruction that it makes possible. 
Armorel, after rescuing the lover from the valley of humiliation 
into which he has wandered, and doing sundry benevolent acts, re-| Frve LirrLeE Peppers.—MIpWAY. By Margaret Sidney. 
turns to her island home to watch by the sea and to play again on} Boston: D. Lothro Com any. 512 Price, $1.50 
her violin the familiar old tunes of her childhood. As she watches 
dhe diletery al »| Old and young will welcome the latest annals of the Pepper 
the ol i falle ov er ye A e trac 4 the setting sun, and family, whose history has been so charmingly given to the world 

e night falls over the gray old manse and its happy occupants, | hy Mrs. Lothrop. The fact that the former work met with the 
a oe the story in the good old way, which, after all, is sure largest sale of any volume of the decade, speaks well for the popu- 
to © most satisfactory. larity of both subject and author. Margaret Sidney stands side by 

— side with Louisa Alcott in fresh, unstilted style, in refined sensibil- 
Warren's New Puysicat Grocrarny. By William and im pure and of She = 

H. Brewer, Ph.D. Philadelphia : Cowperthwaite & Co. 144 pp.,| older and alittle siscr, but alcays the natural, ewest 

the matter of importance from the Rm am po ther: to college. The |"°% pleasures and some mishape. Mother Pepper changes her name 
on thle wes the of Warren’ |and gives the children a new father in the person of the well- 

~|@ piquant element. appy little Phronsie flashes like a sunbeam 
ee ppt | beyond = the author and publisher for more thoongh the book, while good Mr. King winds up his long record 

mevolence by carrying the whole party off to Earope, where 

ance and that the book int hope Mi. Lathrop oan be to fllow them. 
author, William H. Brewer, Ph D., of Yale University, is a pro- hue 
gressive, scientific naturalist. The geological map (104 x 18) is the Tue ELEMENTS OF PLANE AND Sotip GEOMETRY. 
first of the kind to appear in a textbook or in usable form elsewhere. With Nomerous Exercises. By Edward A. Bowser, LL.D, 
It is prepared by an expert, and has been carefully examined and| New York: D. Van Nostrand & Co. 393 pp, 74 x5. 
endorsed by a number of experts. By means of this clearly outlined| Dr. Bowser, the mathematical expert and eminent instructor at 
and carefally colored map the student can see at a glance the eleven Rutgers College, adds to his series of academic textbooks this com- 
different geological periods on the formation of the United States. bination of plane and solid geometry, which retains every attractive 
Aovother brilliant feature of the book is the relief and section maps | feature of his Analytic Geometry and his algebras. He is a believer 
of North and South America, Earope, Asia, Africa, and Australia. |% hard work on the part of students, and does not hesitate to de- 
They present a surface view of the continent, such as can be had in| ™49d independent thinking. and lots of it. He is not afraid of 
no other way. The effete matter prominent in the early attempts Euclid, and this book is a skillful combination of the excellencies 
at making physical geographies is wholly eliminated, and every , of Euclid, Legendre, Ronshé, and Comberoussé. While he would 
modern theory that has been well received by scientists is embodied , 2 for a moment defend the mixed, cumbersome, prolix character 
in the work. ——— he = him as the great model, the unrivalled 

The characteristic feature of Warren's geographies has been the °Tgimal, on which is founded the whole system of elementary 
uniform teachableness of every page and paragraph, and this qual-  Seometry. 
ity was never more noticeable than in these pages. Itis an entirely| The book teaches geomtric truths, and then, through teaching, 
new book, and all the common phenomena of the physical world seeks to discipline and invigorate the mind, training it to have its 
are presented by a new method in the light of recent scientific in- clear and consecutive reasoning. There are numerous little devices 
vestigation. It discusses the various physical features of the earth, | °f arrangement and statement which simplify greatly the work. 
its astronomical environment, its geological atructure ; character of 
land surface; the nature and movement of the water and atmos- Tae Leapine Facts or American History. By D. 
phere, and their relation to and influence upon one another, as well x Montgomery. Boston: Ginn & Co. 359 pp. Price, $1.10. 
as their combined effect upon organic life. © present rage for historical fact and legendary fancy makes a 

Twenty four pagee of colored maps; embody the latest re-| demand never known before, for a school history grouped about the 
searches of experts in a given department. Major J. W. Powell, | facts of American life, and this author has succeed d in text and 
director United States Geological Survey, has supervised the geo- foot note in giving a multitude of incidents, many of which have 
logical features. The engravings, which are numerous, are beau- | never before been accessible to students in elementary or secondary 
tifully executed. The instantaneous photographs of lightning are | schools. With this book in the pupil’s hand, the teacher would 
from the work of Mr. A. H. Binden. need little else than a handbook of methods in history in order to 

Professor Brewer bas been substantially assisted by Dr. C. W. | teach skillfully; and whatever book is used, this volume is as good 
Greene, Prof. E. W. Blake of Brown University, and Mr. Jacques |a sy Aang as an encyclopedia. R 
W. Redway, the geographical specialist. t is more than facts, however, for their analytical and typograph- 

‘ pe ical arrangement reveals a philosophy, pedagogical wisdom, and 
Lowenan's Gonect, sen schoolroom experience which have produced a book that not only 
« *| presents a wealth of terial f. ad f , but at th e 

mans, Green, & Co. pp. rice. $1.20. om 

This volume was not needed to convince American readers that Srorres or Tax Crvin War. By Albert F. Blaisdell. 
both authors and publishers mean business in providing geograph- Masten: Eaeh Gheeek tad 243. Price, $1.00 
ical textbooks of the best methods with the latest facts and fallest This ina book of ‘ale oben the Civil War for supplementary 
information. The trouble with Earopean-written American books reading in those schools that seek the patriotic tonic that comes from 
has been lack of appreciation of the relative importance of Amer- a vivid recital of the scenes of the last war. It is not a histor 
ican interests. A cursory examination would seem to indicate that of akillf 
this oriticiem does not apply to this book. We have nothing in this and home use. Its jo A is not to ‘revive the antagonisms of 
with Eight mathe- thirty years ago, but rather to teach patriotism by revivifying the 
h Wa patriotic ardor and deeds of heroism of men who braved every 
A codelix of the! | danger heroically for the preservation of the Union. ‘The selections 
for instance, tothe are all graphic, entertaining, and so far as the author can learn, 
crisp, scientificmanaer. Two pages are devo © Rrow te and post- | are founded on fact. They were all written by men who took part 
tion of towns. From this section we take the gy facta: Out in the scenes they describe 
of 233 towns having more that 100,000 inhabitants, 102 are seaports. J 
either situated on the sea coast or near the mouths of — a case 
of river-seaports the situation is at the highest point where the tide 
rises ; at the head of navigation of large vessels ; at the head of naviga- BOOKS RECEIVED. 
tion of smaller sea-going vessels. Of towns not seaporte a large} Manual on Teaching Arithmetic, Algebra, and Geometry: by J. M. 
number are on navigable rivers; many lie at or near the confluence | Greenwood ; price, $1.00. New York: aognem Movange ee a 
of two rivers (St. Louis); many at river bends where merchandise P The Accretive System of Developing Memory an nought; by 

. A A P ames Pierson Downs; price, 10 cents. New York: E. H. Libby. 
has to be landed, in consequence of change of direction in the)” Sanskrit and its Kindred ‘Literatures; by Laura Klizabeth Poor: 
stream (Cincinaati) ; many at the lowest point at which a river can Boston: Roberts Bees. 
(St. Louis); many at the head of navigation (St. skunne NY Parson 

The climate and vegetation of North America are carefully The Taking of Louisburg; by Samuel Adams Drake; price 50 cents. 
studied. One hundred pages are devoted to America, and sixteen ——Gtories of the Civil War; by Albert F. Blaisdell; price, $1.00. Bos- 
of these to American towns. Special features are introduced, | ton: Lee and Shepard, i 

: : Elements of Calculus; by Arthur Sherburne Hardy; price. $1 65,—— 
such as tabulated statements of the occupations in each of the Hi : by D. H. Mont : price, $1.10. —-The An- 
United States. edited by W. F. Alien ‘price, $1.65. Boston: 
of an Americaaist; by Daniel G. Brinton, Philadelphia: 
A Stem Dictionary ov THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, | porter & Coates 

pee x54 15 cents. First Reader; by Anna B. Badlam,; price, 35 cts. 

Notwithstanding the fact that there are thousands of different rom i tiltcal Problem; ty Dr. Paul Carus; price, 50 cents. —— Three 


i i ity has been paid a | Lectures on the Science of Language; by F. Max Muller; price, 75 cts. 
schoolbooks published, and that human ingenuity P 


large price for every new idea, there appears to be room still for Gane Ph.D: Reston: The 
bright minds. Here is the latest. Word-books of various shades — in Physics; by A. ae Sen 
are focused into a dictionary. is The United States: Its History and Constitution Alexander 
we have been able to test it, is reliable. In the alphabetical word | Johnston; price, $1. ew York: Charles Scribuer’s Sons. 
list there are 6,080 words with roots indicated. Nearly 250 pages ee one, paca 8. Beard; price, 60 
are devoted to the alphabetical stem list, in which thousands of |“ warren’s New Physical Geography; price, $1.50. Philadelphia: 
words are grouped about the stems with definitions, etc, ete. Foot | Cowperthwait & Co 
notes of rare and valuable facts and fancies aboat words are of Bafled Hypnotism; by Joint 

abundant, while there —_ maltitudes of quotations with the stems a Methods in Teaching Patriotism in the Public Schools; by George 
and roots of words indicated. T. Balch. New York: D. Van Nostrand Co. : 

The author takes as his motto the fact that language needs to be| The Evolution of “ Dodd”; by Wm. Hawley Smith. Chicago: Rand, 


| 
| 


disentangled. There needs to be a more sensitive and delicate per- y. & Co. , Pore, ye 
ception of the scope and application of terms. There can be no re- ad —— pag aS eS a Co. » by 

liable extention of a vocabulary without a recognition of the form) stories in Song told by Elizabeth U. Emerson and Kate L. Brown. 
and value of primary words, prefixes, suffixes, and stems. Defini- Boston: Oliver Ditson Co. 


— 


MARTIN'S THE HUMAN BODY AND THE EFFECTS OF NARCOTICS. ot the ‘Nature of Alcokol and other Narcotics, and. thei 


action upon the Human System. By H. NEWELL MartTIN, D Sc., M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Biology in the Johns Hopkins University. 399 pp. 1z2mo. Price to Teachers for examination, $1.20. 


The Physiology and Hygiene of this text-book is, in general, identical with that of the third edition of the 
book named THE HuMAN Bopy, published in the “American Science Series’ In the present edition the chem 
lified in consequence of the requests of many teachers. A chapter has been added on the subj 
escription of the effects of alcoholic drinks and other narcotics on the human system has been sim 
to various chapters, instead of being collected in a chapter by itself, as in the * Briefer Course.”’ 
with the laws requiring the facts concerning these substances to be taught in public schools. Comments on the scientific and pedagogic qua 


ities of the work are printed under the “ Briefer Course.” 


HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers, ° * NEW YORK, 


* Briefer Course” form of the 
ical phraseology has been sim- 
sets of Fermentation and Distillation. The 

lified,and separated into sections appended 
These changes bring the book into 


stian Temp. Union: Joseph Cook, Albert H. Plumb, Wm. E. Sheldon 
and Daniel Dorchester, Advisory hoard: —We have examined the val- 
uable book, the * Special kdition” of “The Human Body,” and heartily 
commend it. Its clear statement of the scientific facts in the case consti 
tute a powerful argument against the use of ale »holic drinks and other 
narcotics which cannot fail to influence students tor an intelligent sobriety, 


Mary H. Hunt, National Supt. of the Scientific Dept. of the Women's Chris 
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OHIO STATE ASSOCIATION. 


The forty-fourth anuual session of the Ohio Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation held at Lakeside, this season, was pronounced one of 
the best meetings in the history of the Association. The inaugural 
addrees by the president, Supt. L. W. Day of Cleveland, was on 
Fifty Years of Educational Progress.’’ In opening, he referred 
to the closing years of the eighteenth century, when old systems 
were giving way to the new, and then spoke briefly of the period 
before Christ, when all heathendom had exhausted its resources for 
the government of man. ‘The Saviour,’ he said, “‘ came in the 
midst of desolation, announcing the eqaality of the race, the broth- 


erhood of man, the fatherhood of God, thus laying the founda- 
tions of the civilization of to-day. But the world which had 
been awakened as by the passage of a meteor, soon lapsed 
into love of itself, forgetful, tyrannous as ever. The history 
of the struggle of the race against the powers of darkness and su- 
perstition, ignorance and oppression, teem with disastrous failures 
The Reformation and the revelation to man of his individual respon- 
sibility raised the masses of the people to a much higher plane of 
existence, and the eighteenth century called the ruling classes to an 
account. Holding what they had gained, the people looked and 
moved steadily forward. With the opening of the new world they 
saw and improved their opportunity,—everywhere, but more abund- 
antly in the north, schools and means of education were provided 
for all the children. On this point the colonists were tenacious, 
and justly so. Schools of higher rank were speedily established 
and well maintained. With this educational spirit rife throughout 
the liberty loving section of our great country, what remained for 
the educators of fifty years ago and their successors to accomplish, 
unless it be simply to secure permanency to the conquests already 
made, and extend their benefits territorially as opportunity might 
offer ? The true principles of education do not change. They are 
immutable as the foundations of right and wrong, but the methods 
by which these principles are applied do change. They muat of 
necessity vary with time and circumstances. It is to work of this 
character, then, that we must look chiefly for whatever of real 
progress has been made within our specified time of fifty years. 
Successful teachers then, as now, employed correct methods in car- 
rying forward their work, but there were no well-grounded theories 
governing schools and ethics and management, no recognized science 
of pedagogy. Among the first important progressive steps taken 
within the half century was to secure proper direction and super- 
vision of the work of the schoolroom. The state superintendency 
of school was also begun about the same time that city saperintend 
ents were chosen at Buffalo, Providence, Cleveland, Columbus, and 
elsewhere. In the line of supervision there remains much for the 
men of to-day to accomplish. City and town superintendents have 
probably sufficient authority in most places, but as a rale state su- 
perintendents are without sufficient authority. The same is true of 
the national commission of education. Ohio has not yet secured 
the boon of county supervision. Other proofs of progress are found 
in the establishment of normal schools, the founding of state uni- 
versities, the opening of night schools, compulsory education, the 
reading circle, the manual and domestic training school, physical 
culture, the sanitation of the schoolroom, the improvement in the 
educational journals. Amid all the changes and advancement that 
have characterized the half century, one grand, central thought has 
led the way,—preparation for citizenship. Thrilled with the single 
thought of preparing the youth of the land for American citizen- 
ship; of so training the pnpil that he shall come into the conscious 
possession of his own powers and faculties, and of inspiring in him 
the desire to employ these facalties in promoting the common good ; 
of laying the foundations of a moral character that shall withstand 
the temptations of time and place; of repressing here, developing 
there, and elevating all; of so aiding in the development of the 
mind of the child that when he comes to his majority he may be 
amply fitted to receive the inheritance of citizenship; of preparing 
a symmetrically developed manhood capable by individual thought 
and personal application of entering into and directing the great 
whirl of American life,—and all this in connection with the home 
and surroundings of the pupil, is the work of the common school. 
It is along these lines that the great advances of the last half cent- 
ury have been made. And the end is not yet.” 

The address was greeted with applause. Discussion of the paper 
was opened by Supt H. L. Peck of Brooklyn. 

Mrs. Frances M. Leiter of Mansfield read a paper on “‘ Scientific 
Temperance Instrnction in the Pablic Schoole.’’ Papers were also 
read by Miss Baker of London and Superintendent Hartzler of 
Newark. The annual address was delivered by Dr. Ort, president 
of Wittenberg College. 

One important matter accomplished at the meeting was the adop- 
tion of the report of the committee appointed a year ago to devise 
some method of codperation between the high schools and colleges. 
The plan devised will tend to secure harmony between the high 
schools and colleges, and will, it is thought, result in great good to 
both. It provides that the colleges shall state exactly what the re- 
quirements for admission are, Another important step was to ap- 
point a committee, of which Superintendent Trendley of Youngs 
town is chairman, to look after state legislation and endeavor to 
secure the passege of laws increasing the power of the state commis- 
sioner, and providing for township and county supervision. 

GEORGIA Hopuey. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE BE HELD. 


October 31: Middlesex Co. (Mass.) Association, Boston. 
Dee. 30-31: Iowa Teachers’ Association. 


GEORGIA, 


The schools of Colambus have 22 white teachers and 19 colored. 
There are 1,100 white children and 1,300 colored attending the 
schools. A brick building, at a cost of $27,000, large enough to 
accommodate 600 pupils, heated and ventilated by the Smead- 
Rattan system of heating, was put up last year. A good library 
for the pupils, and also one for the teachers, has been put into the 
schools within the last year. Supt. W. H. Woodall reports the 
schools in an unusually prosperous condition. Prof. G. G. Pond of 
Athens has been called to the principalship of the high school, at a 
salary of $1,500. Professor Pond has just married Miss Claude 
Farrar, a most estimable young lady of Dawson. 

The contract for building the Girls’ Industrial School building at 
Milledgeville has been let to two contractors of Augusta for $38,- 
000, The structure, when complete, will cost $45,000. Two of the 
old capitol buildings will be remodeled and utilized by the school. 
This school will be opened in 1891. 

Prof. J P. Nelson has a thriving little school at Andersonville, 
famed for the place of the Audersonville prison. He has 90 pupils 


a large national cemetery near by, and like all the rest of them, it 
is beautifully kept. The national colors float over it from sunrise 
to sunset every day. Professor Nelson’s school receives aid from 
the state, and is in session ten months in the year. — 

Prof. W. E. Magley has a very successful private school at 
Wynoton, Mics Bianche Sargent of the School of Oratory, Boston, 
is his teacher of elocution. 

Miss Willette Allen of Ohio, who has been working up kinder- 
garten schools at Douglasville, has gone to Atlanta to give normal 
instruction in this department. ” 

Dennis Dundon of Bottsford has a promising school. Mr. Dan- 
dov came to Georgia quite recently from Kentucky. 

Mra. Crawley, who has had great success in conducting a female 
schoo! in Atlanta, has resigned her work there to accept # position 
in Chappell Female College in Columbus. ; a 

The high school of Newnan graduated 17 this year. This is the 
third class that has gone out from this school, the city school sys- 
tem having been organized in January, 1838. Sapt. L. H. Ford 
has been retlected. The alumne of College Temple recently un- 
veiled in Newnan a monument costing $700, to the memory of M -" 
P. Kellogg, who was the founder of that institution, and who died 
in December, ’89. Besides the dates of his birth and death, the 
monument bears the simple inscription, ** The faithful teacher.’ 

Supt. E. C. Branson of Athens, and Supt. L. B, Evans of 
Augusta. have assumed editorial control of the Georgia Teacher, 
with V. E. Orr, its former editor, as publisher. 

Prof. W. M. Robinson, the president of the College at Dawson, 
has been elected superintendent of Dawson public schools. 


INDIANA. 


The Waterloo High School issues one of the neatest circulars for 
mailing purposes that we have seen. It is not only thoroughly 
equipped, but has enterprising management. 


ILLINOIS. 

J. A. MERCER, Peoria, Editor. 
Miss Julia Burns has accepted a position in the department of 
education in Washington. Miss Barns is eminently qualified to fill 
any position in the edacational branc of the government, and while 
her many friends will sincerely regret her departure from Quincy, 
they will be pleasad to learn that she is to engage in work which 
will be so congenial to her. Miss Burns is vice-president of the 
Central Illinois Teachers’ Association. 
Mr. Wm. J. Pringle, superintendent of the Elmwood public 
schools, has decided not to accept the tempting invitation to go to 
Havanna, and will remain in Elmwood. The vacancy at Havanna 
was caused by the resignation of Mr. W. H. Williamson, after a 
service of many years, to take the superintendency of the Dixon 
schools. 
The attendance from Illinois upon the National Educational 
Association at St. Paul was good, though not as large as had been 
expected. Prof. J. R. Harker of Whipple Academy, Jacksonville, 
was called to Kansas by the severe illness of a brother, a few hours 
before his intended departure for St. Paul. 
Mrs. Mary Emery has been called to take charge of the normal 
department of the Nevada University at a salary of $1,850. She 
will probably accept. 
Mr. O T. Bright of Englewood has been elected one of the 
assistant superintendents of Chicago. 
Prof. J. W. Cook is to succeed President Hewett of the State 
Normal School at Normal. 


KANSAS, 


W. H. Johnson of Emporia intends to spend the ensuing year at 
Johns Hopkins University. 

M. L. Field of Ottawa will have charge of the Branner School, 
opeka, next year. 

The examinations for state certificates and diplomas, which take 
place annually in the fourth week in August, begin this year on 
Augast 24. They will be held at Topeka, Lawrence, Manhattan, 
Emporia, Morton, and Dodge City. The requirements for a certif- 
icate are an average of ‘)) per cent., with not leas than 75 per cent. 
in any topic. A state diploma requires the same average by the 
candidate, but he must not have Jess than 85 per cent. in any topic. 
These certificates supsrsede the necessity of any other examinations, 
ae valid in any part of the state for the term of years therein 
set forth, 


MICHIGAN. 

Henry A. Simonds, who has been teaching at Stevens Point, has 
been elected superintendent of the schools of Allegan. 

Alexander E. Frye of Hyde Park, Mass., is condacting summer 
schools at Grand Rapids and Detroit, from Ang. 18 to 29. 


MINNESOTA. 


Miss Olive Adele Evers, of the Minneapolis Training School, 

formerly of the Manchester (N. H.) Training School, has associated 

with her Miss Elizabeth Wallace, and will open this aatumn on 

East 17th Street, Minneapolis, an English and Classical Day School, 

to be known as ‘’ Stanley Hall.’ Its success is assured from the 

ability and popularity of the principals. 

F, O. Payne of Appleton will teach at Chatham, N. J., during 

the coming year. 

Miss Betsey Garlick, who has been teaching at Lake Benton, will 

teach at Janesville the coming year. 

Miss Nettie Jackson has resigned her position in the Montevideo 

eye and will go south as a missionary to the poor whites in 
e fall. 

W. F. Webster, who has been teaching at Rashford, will have 

charge of the Moorhead schools during the coming year. 


NEW YORK. 

Prof. Albert L. Blair of Troy has been elected president of Colb 
N. H. Mr. Blair is a man of | 
culture and of practical affairs. He has bee i ngag 
on staff of the Troy Times. 

rof. L. F. Stearns, D.D., of Bangor Theological Seminary, bh 
been elected to the Roosevelt professorship of systematic ‘Ga 
in the Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
State Supt. A. S. Draper has appointed Augustus S. Downing of 
Palmyra as institute conductor. He was for three years principal 
at Fairport, and was for eight years connected with schools at Pal- 
myra, and for the past year has been professor of mathematics io 
the high school, Newark, N. J. He will be @ success in his 
new field. 

The Fremont Board of Education have tak 
introduction of manual training into the 
mittee of the board visited the Toledo Manual Training School 
9, workings. It is probable 

at immediate action wi taken the board, 
subject may be introduced at once. 4 eee 
Springfield is to have a first-class business course i i 
school. This means a great waking up of pelle canines 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Builders’ Mechanical Trade School, Philadelphia, 
session early in September. Skilled mechanics 
are to teach the boys * thoroughly how work should be done, and 
leave the quickness which is required of a first-class mechanic to 
be acquired at real work after leaving the school. 

John W. Carr, principal of the Muncie High School, has been 
chosen superintendent of the Anderson schools for next year. 

The County Institate for the teachers and directors of Allegheny 
County will be held in the Pittaburg High School, corner of Falton 
Street and Bedford Avenue, commencing on Monday, Aug. 25, 
Thursday afternoon has been set apart as director's day, and every 
director in Allegheny County is cordially invited to be present. 
The sessions of this institute will open promptly at 9.30 a. m. and 
1.30 p. m., and close at 12 m. and 4 p. m. The institute is under 
the charge of Samue! Hamilton, county superintendent. 


NORTH CAROLINA, 


Mr. E. L. Middleton has been elected principal of the high 
t Wilson. 

— Charles J. Parker of the Raleigh graded school has been 
elected superintendent of Tarboro public schools. 

Mrs. Annie McGilvary of Moore County, will take charge of the 
primary department in Statesville Female College this fall. 

Mr. George A. Grimsley, former superintendent of Tarboro pub- 
lic schools, has been elected superintendent of Greensboro city 


John F. Lannean of Missouri has been elected to cbair in 
Wake Forest College. ; 

The largest attendance upon any County Institute ever held in 
the state was at Greensboro, July 14 to 18. Prof. Charles D. Mo- 
Iver conducted the institate and 117 teachers were enrolled, 


WISCONSIN. 


Some 250 of the leading citizens of Janesville, including 15 of 
the leading physicians, have petitioned the local board of e ucation 
for a shorter daily school session. It is probable that the petition 
will be granted. 

Mies Vinnie Clark and Miss Sarah Bosworth have been elected 
to positions in the Janesville schools. 

Professor Hobbs of the State University is spending the summer 
in the East. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


Miss Addie True, of Waterville, a graduate of Colby University, 
will be high school principal at Barre, Mass., next year. 

George W. Chamberlain of the grammar school at Farmington, 
N. H., bas accepted the principalship of the city grammar school 
at Calais. 

The session of the Summer School of Expression held during sev- 
eral weeks of July and Auzust, at Barkeraville,—a suburb of 
Lewiston,—by the Misses Laughton, was successful and encourag- 
ing in every respect. A large class of students attended, many of 
whom were already well advanced and equal to exacting require- 
ments, and the various departments of bodily and vocal culture, de- 
livery, and gesture were svatematically pursued, the progress made 
being illustrated from week to week in public recitals. ‘The Misses 
Laughton, themselves teachers of experience and high repute, had 
in this work the codperation of Mr. Howard M. Ticknor of Boston, 
who has long been known for his ability as a critic, a teacher, and 
a reader, and whose attention was given to various divisions of the 
school. Beside the routine work at Barkersville there was also a 
short series of special studies in Shakespeare, conducted in Lewis- 
ton, in which members of the college and society circles took part. 
The school attracted much attention from the press and from stu- 
dents in the state, and it closed with the best auspices for its re- 
sumption next year. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Miss Olive S. Parsons of Derry has accepted the position of 
teacher of Latin in the Minnesota State Normal School. 

A post-graduate normal training course of one year has beeu 
dded to the Keene High School. 

Miss Mary Wells, who was a former preceptress in the Tilton 
Seminary, has been engaged to teach French and German at the Troy 
Conference Academy at Poultney, Vt. 

Mr. George E. Crafts has resigned his position as teacher of music 
in the public schools of Nashua, and accepted a more lucrative po- 
sition in the West. 

Kezer Seminary, at Canterbury, has been enlarged, and has se- 
cured the services of Miss Caroline M. How, a graduate of Pinker- 
ton Academy and of the State Normal School, to assist Prin. Wil- 
lard E. Conant. With this corps of teachers the institution will be 
enabled to give pupils a normal training. 

Miss F. Gertrude Manahan of Hillsborough will teach in Clare- 
mont the coming year. 

_ Miss Belle Challis of Meriden has accepted the position of prin- 
cipal of the high school in St. Peter, Minn. 

James H. Fassett has been elected principal of the Mt. Pleasant 
School, Nashua, to succeed Mr. F. Gowing. 

D. C. Dargin of Ashland has been selected as principal of the 
schools at Tilton. 

_ Edwin S. Hunt of Charlestown has accepted the position of as- 
sistant ae of the high school in Plainfield, N. J. 

Miss Ada Thompson of the Dover High School has received an 

offer to become an assistant in the Oxford Seminary at Oxford, 0. 
VERMONT. 

_Sapervisor Hall of Windham County reports 226 schools in his 

district last year, with 5,097 scholars between 5 and 18 years. 

Fravk J. Peasley, professor of chemistry and physics at the Fall 
River (Mass.) High School, will not accept the principalship of the 
New London Academy, where he was formerly instructor. 

F. A. Whittemore has resigned the position of principal of graded 
schools in Bristol, and accepted a position at Lonedale, R. 1., ata 
salary of $1,100. Mr. Whittemore is a Bristol boy, and graduated 
from Dartmouth College in 1888. 

John H. Gerould of Hollis, N. H.,has been appointed a teacher of 
natural sciences in the Barr and Burton Academy at Manchester. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 


Boston.—Walter S. Parker. master of the Everett School, 
marched at the head of the Reading Post, of which he is com- 
mander, on Grand Army Day.——Henry L. Sawyer, master of 
the Bennett School entertained in spacious parlors on Columbus 
em as did Henry C. Parker of the Dwight. —— Harrison 

ume, New England manager of the American Book Company, 
commander of Post 191, was one of the mounted aids in the great 
procession, and presided at the Faneuil Hall banqnet, introducing 
quant = many heroes of Gettysburg. who addressed the 
ernor Hoard of Wisconsin. 

yron T. Prichard, master Comins School, has returned from a 
most satisfactory European outing. ——Charles F. King, master 


and one lady assistant, Miss Laurie Parsley. A cotton patch now 
covers the ground where the famed prison stood. There is 


much opposition has already been aroused. Sori ld i 
joined the procegsion ’’ early, It is just like 
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Aug. 21, 1890. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Dearborn, has returned from summer 
management at Glens Falls. ——D. W. Jones, 
master Lowell, has retarned from a trip to the 
Northwest.——T. H. Barnes, master Gaston, has 
returned from a trip to Minnesota, Colorado, and 
other sections of the West. ——Henry C. Parker, 
Dwight, spent the season in Minnesota and 
Wisconsin. Alonzo Meserve, master Bowdoin, 
has returned from an excursion into the North- 
west. J. T. Prince of the state board, passed 
his vacation on the banks of the Penobscot; 
George H. Martin, at the White Mountains; and 
A. W. Edson, as manager of the Marthas Vine- 
yard Summer School. 

J. W. Dickinson, secretary of the State Board, 
utilized the summer as manager of the Chautauqua 
Summer School. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


Char. S. Jackson, of North Middleboro, has been 
elected from among 37 applicants to fill the posi- 
of the English High School, 
n Lynn, salary of the tion has bee 
made $2000. 


Miss N. E. Slack has resigned her position in the 
Montague High School. Miss Wing, of Ashfield, 
has also resigned her position as grammar echool 
teacher in Montague, 

Pittsfield, Chicopee, and Springfield are to have 
new school buildings in the near future. 

Miss Mary B. Rayner has been chosen assistant 
in the Chicopee high school. She is a graduate of 
Smith college in 1888. She has taught for one 
year at Norfolk, Va. Miss M. D. Chapin has been 
promoted from the sixth to the seventh grade in 
the Chicopee grammar school. Miss Coleman of 
Abington, has been elected to the vacancy left by 
Miss Chapin’s promotion. 

Miss Alexcenah Thomas has resigned her posi- 
tion in the Springfield schools. 

A. F. Pease has been re-elected superintendent 
of schools for another year by the school com- 
mitte of Northampton, and Katherine D. Whit- 
man, of Boston, has been chosen teacher of 
drawing. 

Miss Lillian Tadbury has been elected assistant 
principal in the North Adams high school. She 
takes the position left vacant by the resignation of 
Mise Chrisholme. 

The Holyoke school board has voted to estab- 


lish a training school for the graduates of the high | 


school and others who may wish to fit themselves 
for teaching. The board has wished to do this 
for some time, but never before has it had an 


school | eppertuniey to put the plan execution. Miss 


Bertha Pierce, of North Attleboro has been en- 
gaged as instructor. 

The two branches of the Holyoke city govern- 
ment are in a deadlock over the heating and ven. 
tilation of two of the school buildings State Lu- 
Spector Baxton ordered that the bnildings io 
question be improved early last May. The matter 
was promptly attended to, and bids were obtained 
for the necessary changes. The friends of warm 
air, which system was adopted by the committee, 
have offered to compromise, but their offers have 
been refused by those who favor steam heat 
Mach ill feeling has been caus-d by the question,and 
it has became largely political. Unless something 
is done immediately, it will be almost impossible 
to have the schools opened promptly in September, 
and if they do not the members of the public 
property committee of the city government «re 
liable to a fine of $50 each and imprisonment. 

Miss Cora Ashley has resigned her position at 
Holyoke. 

Miss Mary Eaton, for fifteen years a teacher in 
the Boston Schools, died suddenly August 1, at 
the age of 62 years. 

The French Catholic parochial school in South- 
bridge has been closed, and the pupils who were 
enrolled there will go to the public schools. The 
Catholic managers find it impossible to compete 
with the town schoole. 

The Norwood School Board have secured the 
services of Miss Helen L. Nourse of Marlboro as 
assistant in the high school. 

Fall River is to have three new school houses, 
costing about $50,000. Work will begin at once. 


CONNECTICUT. 


A number of Bridgeport teachers have volun- 
tarily resigned their positions, and have asked 
permission of the board of government of the 
Bridgeport Training School to enter the school in 
the fall as pupil teachers. Miss M. L. P. Shat- 
tuck, the principal of the school, is doing a fine 
work, and has ranked it among the first of these 
schools in New England. 

Virgil G. Curtis, of Winona, Minn., has been 
appointed Superintendent of the New Haven pub- 
lie schools, to take the place of Samuel T. Dat- 
ton, who goes to Brookline, Mass. 

Miss Savage, of Ivorytown, who had charge of 
the school in Canton Village for the past year, 
will not return to that place. 

Dr. Eugene Bouten, of Sherburne, N. Y., who 
was formerly a State Institute Instructor, has been 


elected to succeed Mr. Harrington as Superinten- 
dent ot the Bridgeport public schools. Mr. Har- 
rington came to Bridgeport in 1876, and bas had 
charge of the schools tor fourteen years, during 


which time he has done a most excellent work, | 


The teachers of the city have presented him with 
a very handsome gold watch, costing $150. 

Bridgeport has elected Professor Todd, from the 
Fairfield Seminary, Herkimer Co, N. Y., assist- 
ant principal to Prof. J.D Bartley, of the High 
School, at a salary of $1200. Mr, Warren H. 
Lamson will be succeeded by Mr. H. C. Witter, 
of Lima, O., as te-cher of penmanship and draw- 
ing, at a salary of $900. Mr. H. D. Simonds. of 
the Prospect Street School, and Mr. W. W. Por- 
ter, of the Grand Street School, have been ap- 
pointed principals, aud each has been given charge 
of several schools. 

The Gilbert Edacational Lnstitute, to be estab- 
lished at Winetead, under the will of the late Wm. 
L. Gilbert, millionaire and philaathropist, appro- 
priating $500,000, is to exclude from any con- 
nection with it any one who uses liquors, beer or 
tobacco. Roman Catholics are also to be excladed. 


GENERAL EPITOME. 
(From Aug. 13 to Aug. 18, inclusive.) 
— Death of Cardinal Newman. 
— John Ruskin rapidly sinking. 
— Death of John Boyle O' Reiley. 
— The Irish pototo crop has failed. 
— Deaths from cholera at Mecca decreasing. 


— Deaths from cholera at Madrid to date 783. 
— Destructive fire in Louisville, Ky. ; loas $2,000, 


— President Bermudez of Peru announces his 
cabinet. 

— National Baptist University in New York city 
proposed, 

— Terrible explosion of natural gas near Wal- 
dron, Ind. 

— Terrific explosion in the steel works at Joli- 
et, [linois. 

_ — Reduction in the effective strength of the Rus- 

sian army. 

— The official population of the United States 
is 64,000,000. 

— Great loss of life by floods in the country 
around the Ganges. 

— Terrible riot at Albany, owing to Pinkerton 
men firing on the strikers of the New York Cen- 
tral railroad. 


We have been asked by the Principal of a 
Western State Normal to finda Prof. of Vocal 
and Instrumental Music. Salary, $1800. 


Also a lady Teacher of Elocution, at $1000 
to $1200. The lady we recommended was 
elected; but we had recommended her to a 
$1600 place, which she has secured. The 
teacher must be able to teach Oratory, and 
Del Sarte System desirable. A lady of the 
best education wanted. 


Another State Normal Principal has asked 
us to recommend a lady to teach Music and 
Drawing. Salary, $800. A good opening. 


Another State Normal, in the far West, has 
asked us to recommend a teacher for Music 
alone,—we think at $800. 


Wanted.—A Superintendent of a southern 
city asks us to recommend a colored teacher 
for Principalship,—o¢ a mulatto. 


An Ohio School Board asks us to recom- 
mend a lady, strong in discipline, for High 
School Assistant, at $600. 


A Wisconsin Supt. asks us to recommend a 
High School Principal who can teach Latin ; 


$800. A good scholar wanted. 


A Private School in Texas has asked us to 
recommend a young man to teach common 
branches, — a member of Southern M. E. 
Church; $500. Good opening for a beginner. 


A Southern Supt. asks us to recommend a 
Principal. Salary, $1200. Must teach the 
higher branches. 


A State Normal in the South writes us for 
a teacher of Natural Science. Southerner 
preferred. Salary, $1200. 


An Eastern College President asks us to 
name a candidate for Principal of Prepara 
tory. Must teach Latin and Greek. Salary, 
$1200 or over. An Al position. College 
stands second to none. 


Same College President asks us to name a 
man for Professor of French and German. 
The one securing this place will be fortu- 
uate. 


A Private School in a large western city 
asks us to name a candidate for Primary 
work. Must be a woman of the highest cult- 
ure. A good place; $500. 


The Principal of a Boys’ Academy writes 
us for a man to teach Latin, Greek, or Ger- 
man, French, aad Mathematics. Must be 
able to prepare for Harvard. 


These are a few of the numerous calls of the past few days. 
The chances are that there will not be a half dozen write us 
(We have often advertised special positions for weeks without receiv. 


have no suitable candidates. 
for all these places. 


For these positions we 


ing a reply.) Send us your application, with full set of testimonials and a letter stating 
you are willing to pay the commissions as per contract, and we will recommend you at 
once if you are suited for either of the above positions. 


Address: 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 


70-72 Dearborn St.. Chicago. 


WANTED, 


Ina first-class academy, as Preceptress, a lady of 
strong character, extensive culture, and successful 
experience in boarding school life, (30 to 40 years 


WANTED, 


For important college positions, two gentlemen 
music teachers who are capable of giving complete 


of instruction in both Vocal and Instrumental Music 


age), who is 4 member of the Raptist church. —_ | (piano) and taking charge of the musical department 
es 


a candidate learn the, this d 
ition a ng immediate 
on, 


N. E. Bureau of Edu 
8 Somerset Street, 
WANTED, 


In a Southern College, a man and his wife as teach- 
ers. The man must a Baptist clergyman, qualt- 
fied to teach any branches taught in an ordinary col- 
lege; the wife will have charge of classes in acade 
part of his work. Apply immediately 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset S8t., 


Apply at once t0 HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a first class college for young ladies, a liberally 
educated young lady to teach Physical Culture as a 
speciality. who is also abie to teach either French, 
Science, or Common English should she find spare 
time. In church relations she must be evangelical. 
Salary. $400 to $500 and home. with the certainty of 
promotion (if successful) after the first year. 


Apply immediately to 
ated HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 St., Boston, 


Not Indians! Not Scalps! Not Terrific Adven- 
ture! Not Sermons! Not Preaching Talks! 


WHAT, THEN, 


It is the paper that talks Temperance to the boys and 
girls of the land; teaches—or tries to believe it does 
— Loyalty, Kindness, Courage, Patriotism, and Total 
Abstinence; is ‘‘ferninst” tobacco using, profanity 
and vulgarity. Good for supplementary 


Grammar Grade Reading ; 


Special Decoration Day, Harvest Home, &c., 
Programs ; 


Lessons and Readings on Our Government; 


and costs only a postal card to get samples-— not 
very much more for regular supplies. 


SUPPOSE YOU INVESTIGATE! 


We should add, that it is sent out as the exponent 
of juvenile L. T. L. ism. 


PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTHLY BY THE 


W. T. P. A., 161 Lasalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


PRICE: Single Copy, per year, 8 50 
In @lubs of 10 or over, each 40 


26 copies or over, to one address, at the rate 
ot one cent per issue. 


Three Great Educational Works 


By Dr. EDWARD BROOKS, A. M. 


Normal Methods of Teaching 
504 pages. 81.50 
This work presents the ‘ New Edueation’’ tn its 
simplest and most practical form, whie it carefully 
avoids the vagartes avd impracticable fancies of the 
mere theorist. All of its methods bave been tested 
in the schvolroom. 


Mental Science and Culture 
504 pages. #1 50 
This work desribes in a simple and conelse form 
the nature of the mivd apd he wto cultivate its far 
ulties. It grew up ip the classroom, a dis thus spe 
cially adapted to students aud teachers, 


Philosophy of Arithmetic 
570 pages. $2.00 


“Every school library should have a copy of It, 
and every teacher of mathematics will find it incis 
pepsable.”—National Jour. of Education, Boston 


These works are written by a great teacher and dis- 
tinguished author who was for many years Principal 
of the first State Normal School of Pennsylvania. 

Special prices for introduction and to teachers for 
ceaamination. Sold by all Booksellers, or mailed up 
on receipt of price. 


NORMAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1124 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


W E will send free to all our new Cata- 


logue of TEACHERS’ 
7 . E. PUB. CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


HOR*FORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
MAKES DELICIOUS LEMONADE, 
A teaspoonful added to a glass of hot or cold 
wer. and sweetened to the taste, will be found re- 
freshing and invigorating. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


NO REST. 


** Ts your father in ?”’ 

** No; he is in the country.” 

“ Ah! gone away for a rest, [ suppose ? ’’ 
** No; he has gone away on a vacation.”’ 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s SootHina Syrup”’ has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gams, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhwa whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for Mrs Winslow's Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


— The first meeting of the Common Council 
after the election of Councilman Macoshaugnessy, 
was a notable event in the life of that distiuguished 
publicist, although there was little other business 
done than acting in concurrence upon matters from 
the Board of Aldermen. As Macoshaugnessy 
made his appearance in the corridor, conscious of 
the prominent place he was now occupying in the 
eyes of the world, a friend accosted him with, 
** What d’ye do in there, Mike?’’ ‘‘Oh,’’ re- 
plied the great man, ‘‘ We just elected a felley to 
something or other. Oi voted fer him. Oi knew 
Che as an Oirishman, d’ye mind, by his name, 
Con wurrence,’’— Transcript. 
CONSUMPTION SURRLY CURED. 

To THE Eprror: — 

Please inform your readers that I have a positive 
remedy for above named disease. By its timely use 
thousands of er cases have been permanently 
cured, I shall glad to send two bottles of my 
remedy FREE to ang of your readers who have con- 
sumption, if they will send me their Express and P. 
O. address. Reanectfully, 

T. A. SLOCUM, M.C., 181 Pearl St., New York. 


— * Aye, there’s the rub,’’ quoted the bottle of 
liniment to the man with the rheumatism. — Bing- 
hamton Republican. 

— The first steel pens were all made with fine 
points. In addition to these they are now made 
with blant, broad, and turned-up points, Ester 
brook makes them all in great variety. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


West Newton English and Classical School. 


lhirty second year begins Wednesday, September 
17,1800 A family and day sehvol tor lads and misses ; 
repares for college, scientific schools, business, and 
lor life. For catalogue aud particulars address 
NATHANIEL T. ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. At 
bome first week in August and after September 10. 


THE CLASS FOR 


Training Kindergarten Teachers. 


CHAUNCEY HALL SCHOOL, 
259 Boylston Street, Boston, 
1S IN CHARGE OF 


MISS LUCY WHEELOCK. 
Third Year Opens October 8, 1890. 


“University of City of New York, 


SCHOOL OF PEDACOCY. 


INSTRUCTION and Lectures in this eehool will com- 


menee October 11, 1890 and cio @ May 1, 180') Courses 
f atudy in higher Pedagogy have been ar.anged with 
pecia ref rence to those whe bave mature thought, 
some experience and gored preparation tn the bray ches 
tndted in (olleges and our best Normal ond High 
Schools. Degrees will be conferred upon there who 
complete the work The time taken for securing there 
degrees will depend npon the attatument, grasp of mind, 
nd app teation of the atudenuta, 


A limited number of corresponde ce stud. nte will be 
received by the Professor of Pedagogy. COvertifieates 
nly will be given to # ch students, 

For elreulare and calategue acd eapecial information, 
SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY, 
University (ity of New Vork, 
Washington Square, New York City. 


Address 


Western Female Seminary 

Miss Leila S. McKee, Prin., Oxford, O. 
Thirty-sixth year. OpensSept. 3rd, 1890, 
Full Academic and Seminary courses, 
Complete courses in Music, Elocution and 
Art. Students fitted for best Eastern Col- 
leges. Laboratory work in Sciences. 

Library, 5,000 volumes. Steam 
Electric light; Healthful location. 
TERMS $180. PER YEAR. 


heat; 


THE NATIONAL UNIVERSITY, 
Chicago, Ill., 
Grants all College Degrees to Non-residents, 
but rigorously guards them by Examinations at the stu- 
dents’ home under local Examiners or Assistant Profes- 
sors. Tuition is carried on by correspondence under @ 
large corps of Professors, who teach almost every sub. 
ect. Those who have left college without graduating 
should write us for requisite conditions, and graduate as 
soon a8 possible. Post-Graduate Courses lead to all 
higher degrees. Information of Courses, Professors. tc.e, 
in the NATIONAL MAGAZINE, & large 24 page 
Literary Journal, sample copy of which and Application 
Form for membership, will be mailed to any address on 


0 ta ‘© stamps. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— Scribner's Magazine for August is a fiction 
number containing six short stories, five of them 
As is usual in this magazine, a num- 
ber of entirely new writers are brought forward 
with stories of striking originality. They show 
great variety of scene and subject, and include a 


newspaper story, a tale of army life, a California teachers will find the loternational Lessons for 
story, a Maine woods story, and a New York City/the month sketched for them in the ** Scripture 
burlesque | Lessons for School and Home,’’ while organists 


illustrated. 


story, besides Mr 
modernization of Sterne’s 


Bunner’s capital 


** Sentimental Journey.”’ 


The fiction idea of the number is further carried /hymn-tane by Dr. A. H. Mann, the organist of 
out in the very richly illustrated article by the | King’s College, Cambridge. 
* The Paris of the Three Masket- 
The veteran London publisher and close 
Mr. Edward Marston, tells, 


Blashfields on 
eers.”’ 
friend of Stanley, 
with striking illustrations made at Cairo, ‘‘ How 
Stanley Wrote His Book.”’ 
by Thomas Bailey Aldrich and Andrew Lang. 


Among the notable artists represented in the illus- 


trations are J. H. T'wachtman, C. D. Gibson, E. 


H. Blashfield, Kenyon Cox, Joseph Sell, and 
The pictures in the leading 
article are among the best that Mr. Blashfield has 
architecture, 
furniture, etc., of the Paris of Louis X LII.’s time, 


Frank Fowler. 
made, reproducing the costumes, 


(1627-1660). Price, 33.00 a year; single num- 


bers, 25 cents. New York: Charles Scribner's 


Sons. 
— The September number of The (Quiver opens 


with an illustrated article by Prof. W. G. Blaikie, 
on the great American evangelist, Jonathan 


There are aleo poems 


OF 


holiday month. At this season the paper on 
‘* God in the Book of Nature,’’ by the Rev. B. G. 
Johns, M. A., will attract special attention, seeing 
| that se many of its readers will be in a position to 
watch for themseives some of the phenomena 
described by the author. Devotional papers are 
contributed to this number by the Rev. Dre. Hugh 
Macmillan and J. R. Macduff, and the Revs. P. B. 
Power and W. Mardoch Johnston. Sanday-school 


and choir leaders will find in the number a new 


The author of “How 
to be Happy though Married’’ contributes a sug- 
gestive paper on ** Work and Rest,’’ and a mis- 
sionary working in China sends an account of 
Christian Chinese Wedding,’’ which is illus- 
trated by Mr. W. Simpson, R.I., who spent some 
time in the Celestial Empire. Cassell Pablishing 
Co., 15 cents a number; $1.50 a year. 


— The August number of The North American 
Review is most attractive. General Sherman writes 
of ‘Our Army and Militia,’’ which is the leading 
article of the number. The number consisis of a 
brace of articles called forth by the contribution of 
a leading Republican (‘‘ X. M. C.’’) in The Re- 
view for July in reference to the new rules of the 
House of Representatives. One of these is a de- 
fence of his own position and that of the House, 
by Speaker Reed; the other is furnished by a 
Democratic leader, who masks himself behind the 


four complete stories suitable for reading in this 


‘Te, formerly United States Minister to China, 
who writes of “ American Influence in China, 
deeply deploring the adoption of the Restriction 
Act of 1888, and by Erastus Wiman, who enthu- 
siastically urges that the time has come to ** cap- 
ture Canada.”’ 

Gail Hamilton furnishes a characteristic paper 
on ** Society Women Before Christ.’’ The recent 
convention of Theosophists in Chicago lends time- 
liness to Mme. Blavatsky’s account of ‘* Recent 
Progress in Theosophy.’’ The Hon. Theodore 
Roosevelt writes con amore of the importance cf 
athletic sports for the fall development of the 
physical man, and denounces as it deserves *** Pro- 
feasionalism’ in Sports.’’ An entertaining account 
of a walk in ‘‘ Westminster Abbey” is contributed 
by Dr. Bradley, Dean Stanley’s successor as Dean 
of Westminster, and Grant Allen, in ‘' Prickly- 
Pears,” tells some surprising facts about this 
variety of cactus. Several topics of general inter- 
est are treated briefly in the department of Notes 
and Comments. Price, $5.00 a year. New York. 


— The September number of The Magazine of 
Art has for its frontispiece, a striking etching 
\** Milton Dictating ‘ Paradise Lost’ to His 
Daughters,’’ after Munkacsy’s picture. Walter 
Armstrong continues the “Current Art’’ series : 
“ The Grosvenor Gallery,’’ with three illustrations. 
Mr. George du Maurier makes his début as an 
author and writes on ‘‘ The Illustrating of Books.’’ 
—from the ‘‘ Serious Artist’s Point of View,” 
and illustrates his own paper. Mr. Claude Phil- 
lips begins a short but important series of articles 
on ** The Modern Schools of Painting and Sculpt- 


‘his interesting researches into ‘‘ The Development 
of Illustrated Journalism in England,’ with illus. 
‘trations. Mr. Percy Fitzgerald gives a description 
‘of the great Roman Catholic College of Stoney- 
‘burst, to the reproduction of which Mr. Fuiley. 
love, R. I., has devoted his skillful pencil. Miss 
Mabe) Robinson writes on ‘* Francis I. as an Art 
Patron,’’ and . Cosmo Monkhouse a humorous 
poem entitled ** At the Academy,”’ illustrated by 
still more humorous drawings by Mr. Harry Far- 
piss. Mr. R. Phené Spiers writes on ‘* Gothic 
Architecture.”’ The Chronicle of Art, and Amer- 
ican Art Notes are as usual very valuable to stu- 
dents and lovers of art. Cassell Publishing Co , 
New York. 35 centsanumber; $3.50 a year in 
advance. 


—The August number of the Andover Review 
treats of ‘‘ The Philosophy of the Sublime,” by 
Prof. C. C. Everett; ‘‘ The Farmer’s Alliance,’’ 
by Prof. C. S. Walker; “‘ Treatment of Men in 
the United States Navy,’’ by Lieutenant Nod- 
hams; ‘‘ Analagie,’’ by Rev. Charles Beecher; 
‘*The Westminster Confession and the Thirty. 
pine Articles of the English Chureb,’’ by Dr. C. 
C. Tiffany. Editorial.—“ The Harm of Unedify- 
ing Preaching,’ ‘‘The Anglo-German Agree- 
ment,’ Sequel to the West African Confer- 
ence of 1884-85,’ ‘‘Archwological Notes,’’ by 
Professor Taylor; ‘‘ Social Economics,’’ Professor 
Tucker; ‘‘ Notes on England,’ M. G. King; 
Book Reviews and Notices. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 


— For midsummer reading the August Ladies’ 


Edwards. In addition to installments of the two| pseudonym ‘*Judex.’”’ Two timely political top-|ure, as illustrated by the Grands Priz at the | Home Journal ia most enjoyable. All the stories 
serial stories now running, this number contains|ics are ably treated by the Hon. John Russell | Paris Exhibition.’”’ Mr. Williamson continues |savor of the sea and country, and Jalian Haw- 
1 O OOO Q U ES I O N S 
Title Author. Publisher. Price. 
The Annals of Tacitus I.-VI. . Allen Ginn & Co, Boston $1 65 J 
Reference Handbook. Gurne 85 
Fairy Land of Chemistry. Meyer a 1 50 N k B k 
All Sorts acd Conditions of Men. . Besant Harper & Bros, N Y 50 r es 1 ’ 
e Design. ‘ Jacks 2 i i ic i 
Chureh av a ander Contains all the Questions used by the Department of Public Instruction, State 
ton ler School Chisholm 2 of New York, arranged by Subjects, with Answers so far as given. Answer opposit 
e Klements of Laboratory Work. ‘ Earl 1 40 ion. 
El Fureidis. Cummins Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, Boston 50 each Question 
Collected Writiugs of DeQuincey M mill & Co N 28 
: asson acmillan 1 25 
Duncan Appleton & Go, 1 UNIFORM EXAMINATIONS. 
Supervision. . *ickar = 1 00 
London Pictures: Drawn with Pen and Pencil. Lovett ee oe 5 50 Qeestions and Answers from September, 1887, hed March, 1890, inclasive. With 
The Origin of the National Selentifie Institutions of REGULATIONS IN FULL, and list of all holders of First Grade Uniform Certificates to 
the U.S. . Goode G P Putnam’s Sons, N Y 100) March 1, 1890 
‘he Writings and Corres. of John Jay. Vol. I. Johnston 5 00 
and Reproba- Porter & Coates, Phila 
on part of St. Paul's Teachir § 
song Stories for Little People. . 1 00 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 

ALL interested in bells or chimes of bells 
are invited to notice the card of the Clinton H. 
Meneely Bell Company of Troy, N. Y., in this 
issue of Tuk JOURNAL. Mr. Meneely has just 
received an order from Archbishop Corrigan for ¢ 
chime of bells for the Catholic Cathedral of New 
York City, and the work of the manufacture and 
hanging will begin at once. The bells Mr. Me- 
neely hopes to have in position by next Christmas. 
The chimes will include 15 bells of a total weight 
of 50,000 pounds, gauged to the following tones : 
B flat, 6,500 pounds; ec, 5,150 pounds; d, 3,500 
pounds; e flat, 3,050 pounds; e, 2,550 pounds; 
f, 2,050 pounds; g, 1,600 pounds; a flat, 1,225 
pounds; a, 1,025 pounds; b flat, 800 pounds; 
¢, 650 pounds; d, 550 pounds; e flat, 500 pounds; 
e, 450 pounds; and f, 400 pounds. 

They are to be swung upon two rectangular 
wooden frames, one above the other, in the north 
spire of the cathedral at an elevation of about 180 


KODAKS 


Luckenbach Funk & Wagnalls, N Y 


Seven New Styles and Sizes 


ALL LOADED WITH 


Transparent Films. 


feet above the street level. The spire at this 
elevation is twenty-five feet in diameter. The 
task of putting the bells in position will be one of 
great difficulty on account of the weight of the 
large bells, and the height to which they must be 
raised. Mr. Meneely says this problem is the 
most difficult one in the whole undertaking. The 
cost of the chime will be about $15,000, Ex- 
periments made last year with a few bells showed 
that at the proposed elevation the sound of the 
chimes was in no sense harsh or displeasing. 

Mr. Meneely is an enthusiast in his fascinating 
occupation of making bells, and prides himself on 
casting and hanging the best beils in the world 
He supplies schools and other educational institu- 
tions with sizes to suit. 


PRINCIPAL SUTCLIFFE’S profusely illustrated 
textbook, ‘‘ Hand Craft,’’ an English exposition 
of *‘Sloyd,’’ published by Charles E. Merrill & 
Co., of New York, and advertised in another 
column, will be welcomed by all who are interested 
in the subjrct of manual training as a part of 
school education. 

ImPORTANT.—When visiting New York City, 


save Kaggage Express and Car e Hire, and stop 
atthe GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 


tral Depot. 
600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 00 and u 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and 


M derv Conveniences. 
Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
Stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 


For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 
Send for Catalogue. Rochester, N. Y. 


You should discriminate as to the books 
that you read, 

You cannot read all that are printed. 

You haven’t the time. Many of them 
are not worth reading. Large parts of 
others are of questionable worth. 

Why not choose the VERY BEST? 


far as known. 


Questions from 1887 to 1890, inclusive. 


THOSE 


Just the Book for 


Address: 


Questions from 1875 to 1889, inelusive. 
Certificates from 1875 to 1889, inclusive, with present addresses and occupations so 


SCHOOL WORK 


Price, 25 cents. 


With a full list of all holders of State 


CORNELL SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS. 


Questions and Answers from 1887 to 1890, inclusive. 


NORMAL SCHOOL ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS. 


TEACHERS, 


PREPARING TO TEACH, 


CHARLES R. SKINNER, A.M., 


Deputy Supt of Public Instruction, State of New York, 


Handsomely printed with clear type, on fine white paper. 
Bound in cloth; 461 pages. 


Price $2.00, postpaid. 


WEED, PARSONS, & CO., Albany, N. Y. 


HEREAFTER A SUPPLEMENT to the New York Question Book 
containing questions and answers of past year. 


will be issued annually in Jane 


Why not buy and read 


THE LIBRARY OF 
AMERICAN LITERATURE? 


COMPILED AND EDITED BY 
E. C, Stedman and E. M. Hutchinson. 

Every page of these splendid volumes has been 
carefully selected by able critics from the choicest 
among the 400,000 volumes copyrighted. 

You can't come and see the books here. We can't 
visit you, But the express companies will take a i 
set to your home where you can look it over, and if 
these books don't sell themselves to you, the ex- 
press company will return them at our expense. 

You can pay for them at the rate of only 


$3.00 PER MONTH, 


less than one cent per volume per day. Sold only 
by subscription. Hand your subscription to 
one of our salesmen or mail it to us. In either case 
we send the book direct to you. 

Send for five sample portraits free. 


C. L. WEBSTER & CO., 3 East 14th St., N. ¥ 


experience, and is a practical com 
ment of the whole subject feat and copolee, 
yet comprehensive, and is absolutely free from 

’ the 
entangling technicalities that are so frequently found 


System, but appeals to the Intelligence of an 
nary mind, and it can therefore be as successfully 


used by the average teach 
trained elocutionist™ er of reading as by the 


ELOCUTIONARY 


TEXT - BOOKS 


PRACTICAL ELOCUTION 


By J. W. SHOEMAKER. A M. 
This work is the outgrowth of actual class room 


It is clear and concise, 


n books of this class. It advocates no individual 


300 pages, cloth, 81.25 


teaching orthoepy, a 
tional facilities y, and has, therefore, h 


pronounced. All rsons w 
according to the most vod standards het 


volume & most comprehensive and convenient 


pronunciation 
th 


HANDBOOK OF PRONUNCIATION 


OHN H, BECHTEL. 


The author has been engaged for fifteen years in 
ad excep- 
or securing words tiable to be mis- 


approved standards will find 


It Is specially adapted to the wants of classes in 


in public and priv. 
needs of the general waa 


150 pages, cloth, 50 cents 


Liberal terms in quantities. 


Special inducements for school introduction. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1124 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Dial 


Cav live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


for 
.Club & Parior. 
or. Rest out 
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SCHOOL 
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thorne, Maud Howe, Louise Chandler Moulton, 
Kate Upson Clark, Jenny Jane and Dr. Talmage 
vie with each other in story, poem and article. 
Caroline B. Le Row says some very helpful things 
in telling what are ‘‘ The Eesentials of a Good 
Teacher,’’ and ten of our famous women try to 
answer the question ‘‘ Which is the Happiest A 
in a Woman’s Life?’’ The number costs but 
ten cents. Philadelphia: 433-435 Arch St. 


— St. Nicholas for August is a charming num- 
ber. Among the summery features are “ The 
White Mountain Coaching Parade’’ of decorated 
tally-hos in competition for prizes, described in a 
sketchy way by Helen Marshall North; ‘‘ A Les- 
son of the Sea,’’ by W. J. Henderson; ‘‘A 


Remarkable Boat Race,’’ wherein Walter Camp| Les Anto 


describes the Atlanta-Yale race. The little ones 
will welcome ‘* Fableland Stories,” and will enjoy 
the jingles and pictures which always make St. 
Nicholas seem brimming over with richness. New 
York : The Century Co. 


LIBRARY of AMERICAN LITERATURE 


Mr. E. C. STEDMAN and Miss E. M. Hutch- 
ingon are to be congratulated over the completion 
of the “ Library of American Literature’’ which 
has absorbed their time and thoughts for the past 
seven years. 

Volame 11., just issued, carries to its last page 
every evidence of the care and critical ability with 
which this great work has been edited. The 
editors love their country, love its writers and its 
literature, love its people, else this work had not 
been projected; they love their self-allotted task, 
else this collection had never been completed. 
These volumes placed in the hands of our teachers, 
parents, and children, will be of immense utility in 
forming correct tastes and habits of reading. 
Pare books create pure thoughts, and strong lives 
follow strong thoughts as the tides follow the 
moon. Should the editors and publishers receive 
no other compensation, the gratitude of fathers 
and mothers should crown their labors with a 
benediction. Intelligent effort in the right direc- 
tion never fails of reward, and the heavy sales of 
this work must delight editors and publishers, as 
the volumes delight all those who are fortunate 
enough to possess them. A large class of dis- 
criminating readers are also to be congratulated 
over the fact that the publication of this work is 
in the hands of a firm who not only have the wish, 
but the means and facilities to place such a valu- 
able publication within easy reach of persons 
whose incomes are very limited. 

Volume 11. of the ‘ Library of American Lit- 
erature ’’ is just received and is a worthy volume 
with which to complete such a well-conceived and 
successfully carried out publication. This volume 
enables the publishers to complete the work on 
thorough scale originally projected. Some 300 or 
400 pages of choice selections from our modern 
authors are given; about 75 pages are devoted to 
supplementary matter covering the entire period 
from 1607 to 1890; some 30 pages are devoted to 
miscellaneous poems of the highest character, 
whose preservation in this permanent form is much 
to be commended ; about 150 pages are devoted to 
concise biographies of the 1200 authors quoted in 
the eleven volumes, and the work closes with a 
complete analytical index of the entire eleven 
volumes. For the price of one volume extra, the 
publishers have given over 1200 pages more than 
promised in their first prospectus. The work as 
complete, stands alone and without a rival. 
While the well-known authors are fairly repre- 
sented, the ‘‘ Library of American Literature”’ 
will probably be the means of introducing pos- 
sessore to the writings of hundreds of authors 
whose works they otherwise would neversee. The 
long continued and severe labor of the editors is 
completed, and as a result, Americans will have a 
higher appreciation of the value and wealth of 
American literature than has been before possible. 

This work is published and sold by CHARLES 
L. WesstTeR & Co., 3 East 14th street, New 
York City. 


Messeps WEED & PARSONS, of Albany, an- 
nounce the ‘‘ New York Question Book,’’ which 
contains all the questions used by the Dapartment 
of Public Instruction, arranged by subjects, with 
answers, as given in the uniform examinations for 
Commissioners certificates, Cornell scholarship 
examinations, normal school entrance examina- 
tions, and state examinations for life certificates, 
arranged and compiled by Charles R. Skinner, 
Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
New York state. Here are to be found thousands 
upon thousands of questions in every subject, not 
en'y in common school subjects, but those of the 
high school and university, that have been care- 
fully tested by official use. The volumes also con- 
tain a list of the holders of the various grade cer- 
tificates in the state of New York. In no other 
way could a volume of questions be prepared that 
would signify so much. Its official character, the 
method of its test, the standing of its compiler, all 
combine to give it reliability. 


Publishers. 
Boston Foreign Book Store. 


Agency for tht Publications of Henry Holt & Co, 
Wm. R Jenkins, E. Steiger & Co., M. D. Berlitz & 
Co., New York ; Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L. 
Sauveur ; &., &c. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces. Catalogues on ene 

CARL SCHOENHOF, 

Importer, Publisher. and Foreign Bookseller, 

144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Geachers’ 


Agencies. 


AARON GOVE Superintendent of Schools in Denver, Col., is pretty well known among educational 
1 men, and was never accused of ony tendency to “slop over.”’ So when we found the 


following editorial in his Colorado School Journal for Ay 


The School Bulletin, edited, owned, and conducted by 


YY it gratified us. 
y. Bardeen, at Syracuse, N. Y., is an old and reliable 


school journal. Its proprietor is a echool man, and understands his business, as demonstrated by the list of rules 
ublished by him as shown in his catalogue. He is also at the head of an educational bureau, a term that in these 
tter days means nothing, but Mr. B’s establishment still lives. 
“From Texas, where are some six bureaus, all along through Colorado, west to California, and east to Massachu- 
setts, where they swarm, are ‘* bureaus.” The mass of them remind us of the darkey’s ideal of the Freedman’s 
bureau in 1863, No law existe against intelligence offices, but some law should be enacted and enforced creating 


high license. 


“ As at present advised, we are suspicious of bureaus unless we know the man at the head. Talk about a profession is 


NEW FRENCH BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 
Les Poetes Francais du XIXme Siecle. Edited by 
©. FONTAINE. A collection of French poetry of the 
present century, epecaceenty arranged, with bio- 
graphical notices of the poeta. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
mymes de la Langue Fran ° 
MUZZARELLI. A novel and practical book for students. 
12mo. $1.00. 


Sample pages on application. Full catalogue free. 


851 & 853 6th Ave., New York. 


The Elements of Laboratory Work: 


A COURSE OF NATURAL SCIENCE. 


By A. G. EARL, M.A., F.C.S.. 
Science Master at Tunbridge School. 
With fifty-seven diagrams and numerous exercises, 
and questions. 
Pp. xii.-179. Crown 8vo. $1.40. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & 00., 15 E. 16th St., NewYork. 


A BUNDLE OF LETTERS FOR SALE. 


“A BUNDLE OF LETTERS TO BUSY GIRLS,” 
written by Miss GRack E. DopGE, member of New 
York Board of Education. and containing a world of 
sense, practical truth, pithy points, helpful sugges- 
tions, etc., of intrinsic value to every girl, may be 
had, printed in beautiful type, bound in cloth, and 
sent postpaid for 50 cents 


FONK & WAGNALIS, Pubs., 18 & 20 Astor Place, N.Y. 
4 DRAWING BOOKS 
Graphic 


COPY BOOKS, 

READING LEAFLETS 
CLEMENT’S CIVIL COVERNMENT, 
HOBBS’ ARITHMETICS, 
INDUCTIVE LANCUACE LESSONS, 
Civics for Young Americans. &c, 

A. LOVELL & CO., Pub’rs, 
8 East 14th Street, 2? Hawley St.. Boston, 
NEw YORK. (with Thompson, Brown & Co.) 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO. 


NEW YORK, 

Andersen’s EXistories and Hist’! Readers. 
Thomsen’s New Arithmetics and Aigebra. 
Keetel’s French Course. 
BReed’s Word Lessons. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Kellogg’s Rhetoric, and Literature. 
Gincchison’s Physiciogy and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 6 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westiake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Common School Literature. 
Loyd’s Literature for Little Felks. 
Baub’s Nermal Spellers. 

Fewsemith’s English Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 
Peterson’s Constitution. 
Sheppard’s Science. 


THE EMPIRE: People. Beau. 
ifully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. Price, $1.25. 


“A delightful yolume. A marvelous specimen of com- 
pressed yet complete poner adapted in every particular 
to class-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con- 
ceive of, with its paragraphs of uniformly easy length, 
jts paper and type of the very best, and ite illustrations 
numerous and of excellent quality.”—Jour. of Education. 


For sale at all bookstores, or will be matled upon 
receipt of published price. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 83 E, 17th St., New York, 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
75 AND 77 WABASH AvEz., CHICAGO, ILL. 


NOW READY: 


1000 EXERCISES IN PHYSICS, 


BY AUTHOR OF 
“‘Elements of Physics,” “‘ Introduction to Phys- 
ical Science,” * Physical Technics,’’ &c. 
Send for circulars. Address 
ALFRED P. GAGE, 


(P. O. Box 1654,) Boston, Mass. 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


i hi Venable’s Arithmetics, 


IVERSITY PUBLISHING OO. 
= 66 and 68 Duane Street, N. Y. 


school. Science lessons, stories, games, occupa- 
tions, etc. Invaluable for primary teachers and 
mothers. $1.50 a year. On trial, 3 months, 30c. 
ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO., 161 LaSalle St. Chicago. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


Sold by 


or sent by mail 
Se ET. Wi 


‘arren, Pa. 


WANTED in every Town to sell 
WOMAN’S HAND BOOK. 
Just issued. Quick Sales. Big Pay at 
EAT, Pub., New York. 


ALAD 


Home. Circulars free. E, B. T 


75.22 to $250,2° Aumont 


‘ersons preferred who can furnish a horse and gi 
whole time tothe business. 8 moments may be prof- 


itabl loyedalso. A few vacancies in towns and 
BF JOHNGON & 0O., 1000 Main St., Richmond, Va. 


as day laborers. 


se while the press is loaded with undignified advertisements of the measure of men and women as 


1€ man at the head” of the 8. B. Agency makes personal selection of every teacher recommended. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Xx x x x 


Xx x x x x Xx 


Note the Advertisement 


of the 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association 
for 
Special Teachers, 
on the 


Reading Page under Educational Intelligence. 


Address : 


70--72 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


x x Xx x x x 


Xx x x Xx Xx x 


N SHORT NOTICE. 


During the months of August and September there will be many vacancies that must 


be filled on “ short notice.’ The ‘“‘rush” has already begun. 
and telegrams, asking us to nominate candidates for given vacancies. 


let us hear from you. Address 


School and College Bureau, 


We daily receive letters 
If not yet located 


c. J. ALBERT, Manager, 
Elmhurst, Ill. 


EACHERS WANTED FOR VACANCIES, books in “nearly every: department of 


public and private school work. Salaries from $400 to $3000. 


We want good buperintendents, High 


School Principals, Grammar School Masters, Specialists, and Lady Teachers for graded schools East 
and West. Our New Manual Free to any address. One fee registers in both Boston and St. Paul Offices. 
THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 110 Tremont St., Boston. 


A two weeks’ record 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


rintendencies, $850 to $2500: 65 Principalships, $450 to $2500; 51 Positions in Colleges, Academies, and 
ormal Schools, $500 to $2000; 162 calls for asssistants, grammar, intermediate, and primary teachers, $480 


to $1500. Also many positions for specialists. Every day brings new vacancies. 


irculars free, 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU: L, B, LANDIS, 206 N. Seventh St., Allentown, Pa. 


The New England Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


TO PATRONS. 


Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies in 
their schools, will secure from this office the record 
of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi- 
tions to be filled, for any grade of school, or for 
school supervision. 

No charge to school officers for services rendered. 


TO TEACHERS. 


Now 1s THE TIME TO REGISTER for acci- 
dental vacancies and for repeated openings of the 
new school year. Not a week, and hardly a day 
passes when we do not have calls for teachers, and 
they come from every state and territory. 

Forms and Circulars sent free. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, MANAGER, 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


THE JOURNAL VACATION IS ENDED, 


But the demand for teachers at the office of The New England Bureau of 
Education, 3 Somerset St., Room 5, still continues, and was never greater 


than now. 


This demand will continue, without abatement, for the Autumn 


supply until the middle of September, Now is the time to register. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, N. W. 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 

ican and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
of both for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE, 

and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
KE. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 FirTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. ) 
NEW YORK CITY. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


9 
Teachers’ Agencv 
trod lieges, schools, and families superior 
Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call en or 


MBS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


National Teachers’ Bureau, 


100 Hovss, 
4th Ave. & 8th St., NEW YORK. 
TEACHERS WANTED 
at once for some of the best salaried positions 
in city and country schools. Make applica- 
tion without delay, inclosing stamp. 


HAROLD C. COOK, Manager. 


A CARD. 


The undersigned having purchased the well known 
UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY of New York City, has 
transferred it to Nos. 52 and 54 LaFayette 
Place (next to the Astor Library), and will be 
pleased to serve its former patrons and all others 
who desire to secure the advantages of this well- 
established and reliable Agency. 

Mr. W. D. KERR, who has been 80 long identified 
with the Agency, bas also transferred his publishing 


| business to the same location. 


N. B.— This Agency has no connection whatever 
with any other educational Agency or Bureau. 
H. M. HARRINGTON, Proprietor, 
Late Supt. of Bridgeport (Ct.) City Schools. 


FOR BEGISTRATION. 
N0 FRE BEST FACILITIES 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
LARGE BUSINESS, 
not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com 
petent Teachers with Positions. Form for stamp. 


Employers are served without charge. Our supply 
of Teachers is the LARGEST and BEST. 
P. V. HUYSSOON (late R. E. AVERY), 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU 
2 West 14th Street, NEW YORK. 


BROCKWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


28 W. 284 St., New York. %4 Wabash Ave. Chicago. 


Capoten superior teachers for schools. colleges, 
end ilies. Recommends schools to parents. 


SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 


Address NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
8 Somerset Street, Boston, 
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REAADING. 


HE last issue of the 


HE publications of the American 


Appletons’ School Readers, with Word Manuals and T b 
Book Company embrace a very 


Charts accompanying them. 


PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY Harper’s New Readers. just completed. large number of the = oon 
L ular School Text-books used in 
EpucationaL CaTaLocu Barnes’s New Readers, with Manual for sight Reading Hos eon of the United States. 


and Word Lessons. 
Harvey’s Graded School Readers, in five numbers. 
McGuffey’s Revised Readers, io six numbers, with an 
alternate series for supplementary reading. 
Swinton’s Readers, in five numbers, with a Classical En- 


glish or Sixth Reader, and an advanced series, in four 
numbers, for supplementary reading. 


Swinton and Cathcart’s Standard Supplement- 
ary Readers, in six numbers. 

Johonnot’s Historical Readers and Natural His- 
tory Readers ; and 

McGuffey’s Natural History Readers, 


gives a list of over one 
hundred series of 
GRADED AND 
SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING 


books for schools ; yet if 
one were to name the dozen 
most popular series, the list 
would include all or nearly 
all of the following : 


These books have been prepared 
under most careful supervision, and 
represent the best skill available 
for the preparation of text-books. 
They present a varied list, from 
which a most judicious selection 
can be made for every grade of pub- 
lic and private schools. 


Correspondence with reference 
to the publications of the Ameri- 
can Book Company is invited, and 
will receive immediate attention. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


CINCINNATI: 
137 Walnut Street, 


HAN D-CRAFT. 


A Text-book Embodying a System of Pure Mechanical Art, without 
the aid of machinery ; being an English Exposition of Sléjd 
as cultivated in Sweden and by the Scandinavian peoples. 
By Joun D. Sutcrirrz, of the Manchester R. E. C. 


Profusely Illustrated. 
E. MERRILL & COMPANY, 


52 & 54 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK: 
806 and 808 Broadway. 


THE STUDENT’S 
MYTHOLOGY, 
By C. A. White, 


Author of White's Classical Literature,” etc . 
Arranged for the Use of Schools and Academies. 


The Student’s Mythology is a practical work, pre- 
pared by an experienced teacher, and designed for 
pupils who have not yet entered, or who, like the 
greater number of those attending our schools aud 
academies, are likely to enter, upon a regular clas- 
sical course. New edition now ready. A handsome 
16mo volume, 215 pages; cloth, $1 95. Copies sent 

st free for examination, with a view to introduc- 
jon in school or college, for 75 cents. 


A, ©. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, N. Y. 


By mail, postpaid, 75 cts. 


CHARLES 


EVERYBODY'S MUSIC. 


every one is sure to be suited. Please select 
\in time your “autumnal music books 
\ Temperance People will like 
TEMPERANCE CRUSADE. (35 
doz.) Emerson & Moore. Cents, $3.¢9 
TEMPERANCE BALLYING SONG 
cents, $3.60 doz) A. Hull, GS, 
Male Voice Clubs will like 
EMERSON’S MALE VOICE GEMs, (81.00 
$9.00 doz.) 
EMERSON’S MALE VOICE CHOrk, (500. 
$5.00 doz.) 
The Grand Army will like 
WAR SONGS, (50 cts., $4.50 doz.) 
Boys, old and young, will like 
COLLEGE SONGS, 82 songs, (50 cents.) Neg, 
200,000 sold. 
School Teachers cannot help liking the thre, 
SONG MANUAL, $3 $42.0,94 80 dz. Emerson, 
Piano Teachers will like, very much, as the best 
companion to any Instruction Book. 
MASON’S SYSTEM OF TECHNICAL Rx. 
ERCISES. ($2.50. ) 
Gospel Singers wil like 
PRAISE IN SONG, (40c., $420d0z) Emerson, 
Letters of inquiry cheerfully answered, 
Books Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


——lIs the Title of the 


NEW SINGING SCHOOL BOCK 


By Gko. F. Root and C,C. 
Which Will Be 


READY SEPTEMBER Ist. 
The national reputation of the authors, renders 
unnecessary, any comment as to the superior 
excellence of this work, in every respect. 
FPwRICE, CENTS. 
——PUBLISHED 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Muste Co., | The John Church Co, 
vo Wabash Ave., Chicago. 1g is, 16th St., New York, 


Sones, DENT 


By Ira D. Sankey. | 8. Song Book Publi-hed. 
35 cts. per copy; 40 cts, by mail, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, THE JOHN CHURCH CO, 
New York and Chicago. Cincinnati and N, Y. 
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THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO, 
PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING BOOKS 
DRAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education, 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHAUTAUQUA. 


(Cc. L. 8S. C.) 
COURSE OF READINC FOR 1889--90. 
REQUIRED READINGS. (Bound in Cloth.) 


Outline History of Rome. (Vincent and Joy.) $0.70 GARNET SEAL FOR 1889—90. 


pure. aste. - rane. 
e Nine- Michael Angelo Buonarotti. Black. To which DRA WING MODELS 
Preparatory and College Latin Course in English.” | Readings from Macaulay. - - Italy. | teaching af Poe Drawing fo tor the 
net al not sold separately; four volumes in tect y gra series, are made with the 
Chautauquan, 12 months, - 2.00] a box, $2.00. hished at possib 


On receipt of price will send free of express or postage. 
TO CLUBS.—We will supply the book NT ; 
for 1889-90, when jive or more ape HU N.Y 
. 


at one time, at 10 per cent. discount, the pur- 
chaser to pay express charges, and cash to CHARLES R. MAGEE, 
38 BROMFIELD St., Boston. 


adopted by the leading cities of th 
nD every stage, 
aFor catalogue and particulars, 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL oo., 


Agency, Park 
1) WABASH Avance. St Boston, Mass. 


NEW BOOKS ON MATHEMATICS. 


ELLIPTIC FUNCTIONS. 
By Prof. i 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
LOCIC OF ALCEBRA. 


By Prof. ELLERY W. Davis, Univ. of South 
Carolina. 8vo, cloth ; $1.50. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
NEW YORK. 


SCHOOL 


” All the American Educational and Miscellaneous Publications. 
Lowest Prices, prompt and careful service, 


code, mailed on application. 


SEND TRIAL ORDER TO 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CoO., 


Our general School Book Catalo 
gue, with net and retail prices telegraphic 
| Estimates on Library’ 


Publishers and Booksellers, 740 & 742 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Among the abundant treasures of our immense stock 


we NeW Popular |] 
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